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Ercclesiusticul Affairs. 
— 2 


SPIRITUAL HEROISM AND WORLDLY 
WISDOM. 


THE letter to the Bishop of London, signed 
by the two senior canons of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Canons Gregory and Liddon, which is a 
formal reply to the previous letter of the right 
rey. prelate to his clergy, urging obedience to 
the recent judgment of the Privy Council in the 
case of Hebbert v. Purchas, is a document of 
gravest significance. It expresses not merely 
their personal feelings and decision, but 
avowedly represents the views of many of their 
clerical brethren in the diocese of London. The 
gist of it is that these rey. gentlemen have made 
up their minds that they cannot obey the judg- 
ment of the Privy Council—so far at least as 
relates to the consecration of the elements 
„before the holy table,” without indirectly, 
and under existing circumstances, ‘‘ casting a 
slight upon a portion of the revelation of 
Christ.” It remains to pray your lordship,” 
say they, ‘‘ that as we both propose to continue 
to say the Prayer of Consecration ‘ while stand- 
ing before the table,’ we may both be included 
in any proceedings which, in the exercise of 
your coercive jurisdiction, you may think it 
your duty to sanction. We prayer further that 
the case may be raised in one of the civil courts 
of Westminster. In the impartiality of an ordi- 
nary English court of law, we should have en- 
tire confidence; although we are well aware 
that failure would necessarily entail severer 
penalties than any adjudged by the Judical 
Committee.“ 

This seems as if intended to bring matters to 
a crisis. It is a challenge thrown out to Epis- 
copal authority. Indeed, it is justified as 
such. ‘‘Itis very difficult,” say the writers, 
„to determine the point at which the con- 
science of an individual Presbyter cannot safely 
acquiesce in an Episcopal decision; but, as we 
are well assured, your lordship would admit 
that the canonical obedience which the clergy 
owe to their bishops has its limits in foro 
conscientie. There are times when a neglect of 
human, positive, local law may be obedience to 
a law which is moral, universal, divine.” As 
to the authority of the Judicial Committee, i. e., 
of the Queen in Council, the titular head of the 
Church, the two canons of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
are much less deferential in their opposition. 
„The Final Civil Court is not a church synod, 
it does not speak to us in the name of the Church 
of England, its jurisdiction has never been for- 


mally recognised by the collective Church. Its 
original purpose was to hear appeals in Ad- 
miralty and Colonial cases; it may or may not 


687 | be composed of members of the Church, or of 
637 | believers in Christianity; it is not presided over 


by judges who are continuously responsible for 
its decisions, but its President varies with every 
Ministry, and its members vary in each par- 
ticular case at the discretion of the President.” 
Hence, in the matter of ‘‘ standing before the 
table, Canons Gregory and Liddon decline to 
recognise the interpretation put upon church 
law by the Judicial Committee, and solemnly 
warn their Bishop that they will not obey his 
monitions. But, highly as we admire spiritual 
heroism, and brave, disinterested, and con- 
scientious as we believe these cathedral digni- 
taries to be, we must acknowledge that there 
runs through their letter to the Bishop a savour 
of worldly wisdom. They offer their cheeks to 
the smiter—but they implore him not to be so 
ungenerous as tosmite. They ask him to “ stay 
the arm of persecution, by exercising the moral 
option which is an attribute of a chief pastor, 
and the legal option which the law secures 
[to him], and to allow this judgment, so far as 
his] influence extends, to become a dead letter.“ 
They plead for this at great length,and with 
much eloquence. They found their plea on the 
interests of law itself; they enforce it by con- 
siderations of justice; they urge it on the 
ground of Christian truth; and they identify 
it with the cause of charity. On the 
whole, they have placed the Bishop of 
London in an awkward and trying position of 
responsibility. Here we are, they say in 
effect, avowed recusants against your autho- 
rity and that of the Court you are bound to 
wield; strike as you will, we cross your path 
that you may do it; but if you do it, be pre- 
pared to accept the odium which a chief pastor 
must needs encounter, when, in discharging an 
official duty, which in other cases he has 
laxly observed, he chooses to traverse the 
lines and the spirit of the law, of justice, of 
revealed truth, and of Christian charity. Now, 
we really don’t think this quite so fair towards 
the bishop as it se ems at first sight—certainly 
not so spiritually heroic in the canons as the 
first glance at their letter would lead one to 
imagine. When men deliberately announce 
their intention to put themselves outside the 
limits of law as a satisfaction to their con- 
sciences, they are not entitled to embrace be- 
forehand the knees of their judge, and beseech 
him with tears to connive at their offence. The 
strength does not harmonise with the weakness. 
What will the Bishop of London do? He is 
an accredited ecclesiastical representative of 
Her Majesty, bound to carry her decisions in 
council into effect. Of what use are these 
socially-exalted and highly-paid bishops, if 
whenever the sacerdotalism of the clerical order 
is checked, the clergy are to be encouraged to 
take the reins of administration into their own 
hands, and essay to become ‘a law unto them- 
selyes”’? Have they tender consciences on 
this question of tho real presence”? Let 
them by all means do homage to their con- 
sciences by placing them in a position to act 
independently of law. They need to be told 
again and again that the Church to which 
they cling with such desperate tenacity 
cannot be at once free and established. 
There is no other service in the United 
Kingdom in which official insubordination 
can be paraded on the one hand, and con- 


nived at on the other. It is somewhat novel 


even in the Church of England. But the pre- 
sent Archbishop of Canterbury appears to be 
satisfied with things as they are. Doubtless, 
he is wise, after the manner of men. On Monday 
night, when Lord Shaftesbury once more with- 
drew his Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, the most 
reverend prelate, from his place in the House of 
Lords, said of the Judicial Committee that it 
was sometimes very unpopular, but he had ob- 
served that it was generally unpopular 
with those against whom it had decided.” 
But he did not, as he might have 
done, effectually rebuke the non-admini- 
stration of the law as interpreted by such 
decisions. The Earl of Shaftesbury was the 
only peer who pointed out the true conditions 
of the case:—‘‘The ecclesiastical laws of the 
realm were the statute laws of the land, and 
people had a right to enjoy full access to and 
benefit from them. As to those gentlemen who 
were resisting the law, their course should be to 
do all they could to amend the law, or to amend 
the formation of the Judicial Committee; but 
they did neither one nor the other; they must 
obey the law as it stood, or secede from a Church 
to which they could not conform.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


THERE is a new thing under the heavens, The 
Bishop of Winchester, followed by several Conser- 
vatives, as referred to in our Summary of last week, 
has recognised the fact that it is a great hardship 
that Dissenters who object to the Church Service 
should be compelled, as the condition of the 
parishioner’s right of interment, to have the service 
read over their dead. Earl Beauchamp's Bill, 
which gave rise to this remarkable admission, pro- 
poses to give facilities to Dissenters for the acquisi- 


tion of new churchyards. The Dissenters have a 


prompt reply. They see no necessity for new 
churchyards, All they desire is the use of those 
already in existence. If such a Bill as Earl Beau- 
champ’s were to pass, no one would take advantage 
of it. This Bill has been referred to a select com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, before which, it may 
be supposed, some Nonconformists will be sum- 
moned. We recal some other select committees of 
that House on ecclesiastical questions. There was 
the Church-rate Committee, and where are Church- 
rates now? There was the University Testa Com- 
mittee, and where are University Tests now? The 
fact is, that the House never wakes up to the ap- 
pointment of a committeeuntil there is great, serious, 
and immediate danger. Then, some compromise is 
proposed which is not accepted, and, in a year or 
two, all possibility of compromise is swept to the 
winds. We augur well for the future prospects of 
the Burials Bill now before the House of Commons 
—and is down for renewed consideration in com- 
mittee this day—from what has now been done by 
the House of Lords. 

Even the John Bull, a very uncompromising 
opponent, is now led to see that Dissenters are not 
in the position that they should be in with regard 
to the right of burial. Referring, last week, to Earl 


ie ne neseumiz $e inflict a tenfold greater one on 


objection to 
taxation, we think Churchmen would 
to be rated if they 


We have said that some Nonconformists will 
probably be summoned before this committee, and 


: 
j 


„ 


Methodist Recorder directa attention to the alarm 


unhallowed voice of a Presbyterian or a Methodist 
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we judge from the Methodist Recorder that the 
Wesleyans will not accept the offered compromise. 
It is often very difficult to foretell where the 
Wesleyans will be upon public questions, but upon 
this question they appear to be with us. ‘The 


—~ “ - 


of the bishops and the Tory peers at the prospect 
opened before them by Mr. Osborne Morgan’s. Bill. ) 
They, therefore, propose to throw a sop to the 
Dissenting Cerberus. Tlie sudden graciousness and 
suavity of the Bishop of Winchester is referred to, 
and a final opinion given in the following terms :— 
The Bishop of Winchester what he con- 
siders a middle course—that of wowing the burial of 
Dissenters with no service at all in the churchyard, the 
service having been 8 rformed in their own 
places of worship. Anything, iu short, to prevent the 


being raised in prayer on the same spot where the 
privileged Ch addresses the Almighty! Any 
absurdity, rather than tolerate an act which might 
between the 


spiritual head, and the minister who has only. re- | 
ceived his commission from the King of kings! We 


Mr. Forster. The Liberal ranks were not broken 
through by one Liberal dissentient. 

An interesting correspondence, the points of 
which, however, are extremely difficult to seize 


‘upon, hhe been going on in the Spectator news- 


are as heartily desirous as the bishops can be to 
secure the parochial churchyards from profanation ; 
but we cannot submit that our dead should either be 


consigned to poor-law cemeteries, or laid in their last | 


resting-place in contemptuous silence. 


We are afraid that the bishop will consider these | 


to be very hard lines inded. No doubt he thought 
that he was saying something handsome when he 
0 frankly acknowledged the grievance that exists, 
but to have his overtures rejected like this—and by 
Wesleyans above all others ! 

The Znglish Independent directed attention a 
week or two since to the rejection by the 
Wesleyans of a religious grant at Sierra Leone, 
lately referred to by Mr. McArthur in the House 
of Commons, but to the acceptance of such 
grants by the same body at Barbadoes and 
Demerara. Our contemporary inquired what in- 
structions the Wesleyan Missionary Society issued 
to its agents upon this point. The Watchman re- 
plies that, so far as printed imstructions go, there 
is no reference to these questions, and it then repels 
the accusation of inconsistency, by remarking that 
the Wesleyans do not profess exclusively voluntary 
principles. It adds— 

Most Wesleyans in the colonies prefer disendowment, 


in the Purchas judgment was d 


twa so long as the colonial governments and legislatures | 
tax Wesleyans, and apportion out of these taxes grants 


to the Anglican, Romish, and Presbyterian Churches, 
it will be difficult to induce them to forego their fair 
share. They have conscientious scruples against allow 


— 


Churches ; and their only means of preventing this evil 


is by claiming it back for the use of their own Churches. 
Theirs is a common-sense view of their claims and 
rights. Meanwhile, the volantaries may comfort them- 


selves in the -ssurance that the drain upon the colonial 


treasuries for religious purposes will soon be felt to be a 
burden so serious that the result will be universal dis- 
endowment, to which we have no objection. 

Perhapsa more ingenious defence than this of concur- 
rent endowment was never penned. It is a wonder 
that it was not thought of when it was proposed to 
endow the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. 


Another religious-oquality battle has been won— 


a small one, but involving a great principle and an | 


paper between Mr. Maurice, Mr. Baldwin Brown, | Church 


Mr. Davies, Mr. Kelley, and others. Amongst the 
questions brought up has been the Fatherhood of 
God as ‘respects the Church—a family for all na- 
tions, the holiness or unholiness of the State, and 
soon. We quote some admirable remarks from 
Mr. Brown’s closing letter in the Spectator of last 
Saturday: 3 

It is because Independency is not a Church system 
that I cleave to it. I am not a witness for unadal- 
terated ionalism ; I have not 1 the 
word, it is just the “‘ um which I dread. company 
of faithful men meeting for fellowship and work for 
Christ, and managing their own affairs, is not a sect. 
Any number of such companies meeting for brotherly 
counsel and co-operation is not a sect. It is the sim- 
plest and purest form in which the Christian iife can 
nourish itself and act on society, and therefore I believe that 
the progress of the society will approximate all Church 
organisation to its simple form in time. The passage 


on our doctrinal trust-deeds does not affect me person- 


ally. Twenty-five years ago at Claylands, and quite re- 
contly in my new church in the Brixton-road, I have 
contended strenuously and successfully against the cus- 
tom to which Mr. Llewellyn Davies so justly refers. 
Both at Claylands and Brixton’ the form of sound 
words” is committed to the custody, not of the Lord 
Chancellor, but of the Church. I believe most firmly 
that people cannot live on from generation to genera- 
tion without trying to bin? together the past and the 
future.” But hat I should be taxing your generosity 
too far, I wo endeavour to show that we attach a 


1 to this bond of history; that the Church 


of at the Reformation created a new thing in 
history, debasing the noble idea which the Medizval 
Church strove te realise, and that we, the Noncon- 


formists—not unknown to English history—are in the 
true line of the historical development of the Church. 


Upwards of 2,000 of the clergy of the Irish 
Church have elected to accept a commutation of 
their incomes. 

THe Purcuas Case.—The 8 ed monition 

elive to the Rev. 

John Purchas late on Saturday. A correspondent 

informs us that there was not the least alteration 

in the services at St. James's Chapel, Brighton, on 
Sunday. Daily Nes. 

Rrrualisric PARAPHERNALIA.—In the Ecclesias- 


tion Gazette for June 13, is the following advertise- 


ment :—‘‘ Altar vessels, including chalices, patens, 
flagons, cruets, alms-dishes, pixes, holy oil stecks, 
sacramental spoons, ciboriums, monstrances, bap- 


tismal shells, fonts, and viaticums. A large stock 


1 * 
ing the/r money to be spent upon Rituwalistic and Popish | always kept ready. 


Tue Universrry Tests Brut rm Action.—One 
of the first fruits of the abolition of tests at the 
University of Oxford was the conferment of the 


degree of Master of Arts on a member of the Jewish 


rsuasion, and also on a Roman Catholic, on 
‘hursday, that being the first degree day since the 
passing of the Act. 


EcciestasTicaL Precepence.—The Co - 


tional and Baptist bodies of South Australia are 


1 
1 


important precedent. Early in the morning of the 


20th Mr. Trevelyan was able again to bring forward 


his motion on the Harrow School question, and to 


push it to à division. 
recollect what was the question at issue. 
It was that the governing body of the 
school should not be restricted to members 
of the Estabiished Church. The Public Schools 
Commissioners had decided that by the will of the 
founder of Harrow School they felt obliged to make 
this restriction. It was answered that no such re- 
striction whatever was in the will. The House of 
Commons has adopted this view by a vote of 99 to 
71, and Harrow is now an unsectarian school. The 


Our readers may 


— — 


1 


trotesting against the regulations of ecclesiastical 
precedence, which, though the connection of Church 
and State is dissolved in these colonies, perpetuate 
invidious distinctions, and put the brand of 
inferiority on some in violation of the principle that 
to the Government all denominations stand on 
equal ground. The table is got up in Downing- 
street ; and we believe that the Governors cannot 
alter it without reference to the home authorities. 
— Tasmanian [nde pendent. 

Tux Burial QvuEsTION IN ScorLanp.—Among 
ourselves the provisions of this measure are already 
practically in force, and no evil has ever been found 
to follow. There is no parish churchyard in Scot- 
land, we presume, where the slightest difficulty 
would be placed in the way of an 
gionists saying or doing anything the 
the interment of their relatives, provided they did 
not create a breach of the peace ; but with this 
liberty no voice has been raised to say that either 


decency or the Church was in @anger. In the House 


of Commons, however, it was urged with much 
vehemence that both were imperilled.—Scotsman. 


division list shows a great change of opinion on the Tue Romisn Bisnors AND IRIS Epvcation.— 
a of some members. When * Samuelson The Roman Catholic prelates have taken a bold and 


brought forward this question last year, in reference 
to Harrow as well as other schools, Mr. Gladstone 
stated that he thought the Commissioners had acted 
in the spirit of the Act. Mr. Winterbotham on a 
subsequent occasion, elicited the opinion of the 
Solicitor-General to the effect that Harrow and Win- 
chester were considered to rank as denominational 
schools. Mr. Stevenson thereupon moved that it 
was inexpedient that the new statutes should require 
that members of the governing bodies should be 
members of the Church. The motion was then 
lost, but on the new Harrow statute being laid 
upon the table of the House of Commons this year 
Mr. Trevelyan gave the notice upon which the vote 
of the House has now been taken. We are glad to 
see that some who opposed a similar motion last 
year, have since been convinced of the justice of the 
claim that was then advanced. Amongst the sup- 
porters of Mr. Trevelyan were Mr. Gladstone and 


resolute step which will probably increase the diffi- 
culty of the State in dealing with the education 
question. At a meeting held on Thursday in the 
College of Maynooth, and presided over by Cardinal 


Cullen, they came to a unanimous resolution ex- 


’ 
' 


— 


pressing deep concern at the movement recently 
commenced for the purpose of relieving the masters 
1 N ——— Schools — — condition of — 2 
dependence upon the wi the managers, and their 
liability to — 8 dismissal without any right of 
2 or means of obtaining redress if they should 
feel aggrieved. An association has been formed and 
congresses held in order to bring the — 
wrongs of the teachers before the public, and enli 

such an amount of sympathy as will induce the 
——, to improve their social status.— Dublin 

ter. 

Tue Cuvren or Sr. AtsBanx, Hoisorn.—The 
Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, priest of the parish 
church of St. Alban the Martyr, Holborn, has 
issued an address to his parishioners for St. Alban's 
day, in which, with to his own obedience to 


| the law, he says :—‘‘I did not cease from the per- 


class of reli- | 
leased at 


formance of functions the obligation of which 
rested solely upon the law of Christ, and I made 
known publicly my intention not to cease from 
them. As a ben ‘minister of the Establish- 
ment—an office from which I hope God will soon 
set me free, by dissolving that most sinful union of 
and | Le., of Christ and the world—I 
am not Christ’s priest to your souls, but also 
the Queen’s servant, havi 454 
although it bel to 


@ particular building, whic 
God and not to the Queen, yet she claims to have 
under her power. You must remember that 
although, in strictly spiritual things, the Queen has 
less authority over me than you, my dear children 
in Christ, have ; yet in the temporal accidents of 


| spiritual things, such as gold, silver, wood, brick, 


stone, and mortar, she has some definite jurisdic- 
tion.” His appeal to the Privy Council was, he 
says, no acknowledgment of its right to control 
him, but of the nature of an appeal from one tyrant 
to a stronger one than he, in the hope that the 
stronger might be induced to liberate him, and 
failing in this he fell back upon the position which 
he holds, of a purely spiritual character, wholl 

exempt from any rights of civil courts, thus - 
5 hee duty to God, while within the walls of St. 
Alban’s church, the dominion usurped by the 
Queen, he remained silent. As to the jariediction 
of the bishop, it is, he says, of no force, when it 
— the Canons of the Church or the law of 
Christ, and adds, Lou will therefore not be sur- 
prised at my telling you that we, your clergy, do 
not mean to obey, and, if God gives us grace to do 
so, will meet any punishment rather than obey.” 


Beligious and Denominational Rebs. 


—— 
COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


The annual conference of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Baptist Association was o last Wed- 
nesday, in Claremont Chapel, The pro- 
ceedings begun with a prayer-meet'ng ided over 
by the Rev. D. , Manchester, and in the 
afternoon the first business meeting was held, Mr. 
Lawrence Whittaker, Haslingden, presiding. The 
CHAIRMAN, in the course of his opening address, 
said that the advance of the Baptists in that county 
had been one of quite steady progress. In no one 
ad had they had any extraordinary additions. 

e ground had been gained inch by inch, and they 
8 to-day, taking Lancashire and Yorkshire to- 
gether, having something like 21,000 members 
against 1,700 sixty years ago. At no period of their 
history had they such an increase as during the 
last ten years, and their progress would bear favour- 
able comparison with any other denomination of 
late years. The Secretary (the Rev. J. L. Whitley) 
submitted an analysis of the statistics relating to 
the denomination, which showed that there were 
in connection with the association 57 churches, but 
of those only 51 had made returns. The clear gain 
to the association had been 290, which was 62 more 
than the last year’s gain. There had been 341 
baptisms, which was 180 fewer than last year. 
The excess on last year’s total number of members 
was 298. As the Secretary has removed from the 
county, the Rev. Charles Williams, of Accrington, 
was appointed his successor. After some other 
business had been despatched, the subject of educa- 
tion was introduced. The Rev. W. R. Skerry 
(Sabden) moved: 


That the Lancashire i 
ising fifty-seven churches, with 3 
1,762 Sunday-school 16,791 while 
that child in the United 
protest against the yment of fees of *. 7 
" — — of the funds of school boards, 
seeing that such payment involves of concurrent 


tarian schools 


ucation 
| cated. And that ies of this resolution, si 
+n MP ag By anil mg to the Right Hon. W. E. G 


and the Right Hon. W. E. Forster. 

Tue Rev. F. H. Rosgrts (Liverpool) seconded 
the motion. The Rev. M. Macak aok 
said he had reason to know that the Church party 
in aw serge was * the most Benne * 

istent efforts, holding out sorts of in- 
Rucements to ccax children into Church schoola 


eloquently as they possibly could; but when it 
came to the vote they were nowhere, and the result 
was that Nonconformists were completely fettered. 


ee roaching to indignation with the 
w —— of ‘the Education Bill as it at pre- 
sent stands. ( Applause.) The Rev. Dr. 

said he did not feel that he could vote 
for the resolution, although, on the other hand. he 
would not vote against it. The Rev. C. WILLIAMS 
said that Mr. Forster had betrayed the Noncon- 
formists in a way that no Conservative Minister 
would Heady ote Hoge fi He had abused the con- 


Though they could not agree on the abstract quet 
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tion of secular education, yet still, seeing that they 
did agree upon the practical question of whother 
Or not these denominational schools should be sup- 
ported out of the funds at the disposal of the 
school board, he did entreat all of them te speak 
decidedly, and to say to Mr. Gladstone and to Mr. 
Forster: This support of denominational schools 
has gone far enough; your bill should not have 
permitted it in any one instance, and if there be a 
clause that gives the authority, the sooner it is re- 
pealed the r.“) Whether it was repealed or 
not, as Nonconformists they called upon those gentle- 
men to res their convictions, and did not intend 
to allow Mr. Gladstone to be able to say, as he was 
reported to have said to Mr. Rich M.P. for 
Merthyr, that ‘‘he was not aware of the strong 
feelings of Nonconformists. Let them make the 
Government aware of it, and then when the 
Ministry became aware of the strong feelings of 
Nonconformists, he thought that, considering the 
experience of the last twelve months, they would 
pay more regard to those principles, and themselves 
come to the conclusion that there must be no more 
support given out of the education rates to denomi- 


national day-schools. (Applause.) The resolution 
was then put and carried, and the conference ad- 
journed. 


In the evening the annual public meeting in con- 
nection with the county mission was held in 
Claremont Chapel, Mr. G. T. Kemp (Rochdale) in 
the chair. The conference reassembled on Thurs- 
day mo . At half-past seven o’clock a prayer- 
meeting was held, at which the Rev. R. Littlehales, 
Briercliffe, presided. This was followed by public 
worship at half-past ten, when the Rev. Joseph 
Pyw Stockport, preached the association 
sermon. The Rev. Unas. WILLIAus, Accring- 
ton, then read the annual circular letter, the 
subject of which was, ‘‘ What our churches can do 
to 22 or destroy the sin of drunkenness, 
in the course of which he said that it was estimated 
that 10,000 members were lost to the Christian 
Church through drunkenness every year. Among 
these these, lad been ripe scholars, eloquent 
preachers, shrewd deacons, zealous Sunday-school 
teachers, of very many of whom ‘‘ better things ” 
were predicted. One way of preventing drunken- 
ness was by the formation of Bands of — Why 
should there not be in every Sunday school a Band 
of Hope connected with the association? He sug- 
gested also the desirability of amending the drink- 
ing customs of society, Drunkenness would not 
be destroyed till the drinking customs of the country 
should be modified, if not entirely ch espe- 
cially on occasions of funerals and wed ; a 
the afternoon sitting a vote of thanks was, on the 
motion of the or. 1. MACLAREN, seconded by the 
Rev. B. Meyer, accorded to Mr. Williamson, and 
the following resolution, moved by Mr. Morgan, 
Liverpool, and seconded by Dr. GREEN, was 
passed: * 

this association, representi fifty-seven Baptist 
Pi in Lancashire and — while — meg the 


duty of churches to use all moral influence to —— 
drunkenness, hereby records its opinion in favour of legisla- 
tion — 1. . for the sale of intoxi oe 
on w ys, e entirely on Sundays, believing 
that such A. K — 2 — to the 
sobriety of the nation; and that a memorial be presented to 


the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone and the Right Hon. H. A. 
Bruce, signed by the Moderator, from this association. 


In the 2 the closing sermon was preached 
by the Rev. C. M. Birrell, — 

THE WESTERN AND DEVON ASSOCIATIONS. 

The united triennial meetings of these associa- 
tions were held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, 19th—_2lst inst., at Torquay. As there were 
about seventy churches represented, the assembly 
of ministers and rs was very large. On 
Monday evening an ex t sermon to the young 
was preached by the Rev. R. Lewis, of Plymouth, 
from Acts vii., the latter part of 58th verse ; the 
subject was—Paul, a warning, an encouragement, 
and an example to the young. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, at seven o clock, there was a large gathering at 
the prayer-meeting, when an address was given by 
the Rev. R. James, of Yeovil. At half- nine 
the ministers and messe of the united associa- 
tions met for business, the Rev. E. Edwards being 
chosen Moderator; and at eleven o’clock a most 
admirable sermon was preached by the Rev. F. 
Bosworth, M.A., of Exeter, from John i. 36, xix. 36, 
and Rev. v. 6. The subject announced by the 
preacher was— The Apostle John, the acceptor of 
a Divine mission, the proclaimer of a Divine mes- 
vage, a recorder of Divine deeds, and a revealer of 
Divine . The ministers, — and 
friends dined together, to the number of t 400, 
Aer rr 
tist chapel. At 1 — two the letters from the 
churches were read. These letters were, on the whole, 
of a most cheering and hopeful character. The nume- 
rical results in the case of Devon was a net increase 
of 4} per church ; 
net increase was 
116, or 5 4-5ths per church. In both associations 


localities ther the 7 — 
appears 
be working vigorously and successfully. 
evening, 
to the Rev. R. A. 
— of 2 8 23, and at the 
_ the Lord's ini 


gathering ievers. On Wednesday morn- 
at seven o'clock, a nen was held, 
wi an address was delivered by the Rev. J. 
Rothery, of Bampton; and at ten o'clock the 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Ministers and messengors assembled for business, 
when tho following resolutions of a public character 
were passed, It was by the Rey, G. W. 
Humrueeys, and seconded by Gro. Epuoxsroxx, 


— 
* 


On the motion of Mr. T. Nicholsox, of Ply- 
mouth, seconded by the Rev. J. O. DELL, and sup- 
ported by Gro. EpmMonstong, Esq. :— 
That this conference expresses its cordial 

with, and approval of er 

141 22 t question, and 

in the rogress 

—— the further efforts of himself and his coadjutors in 
the attainment of this object. 


Proposed by the Rev. W. Padk, seconded by Mr. 
Wuirsy, of Bridgwater :— 

on eee, Sores See the postponement of legi 
lation for the restriction of the liquor traffic ; „. 


increasing inducements to drunkenness, ing to the mass 


of the people, records its conviction of the immediate necessity 
for a law curtailing these facilities for evil. 

At half-past eleven the business of the conference 
was postponed in order to make a presentation to 
the Rev. E. Webb, from the Devon Association, of 
which 5 * been secretary — upwards of plete 

ears. e a excited a t amount o 
1 the galleries of the chapel Cali ngs. ge J 
filled with friends other than ministers and mes- 
sengers, who wished to witness the preseptation. 
The testimonial consisted of a purse containing 
158/., and a beautifully illuminated address as 
follows :—‘‘ Testimonial to Pastor E. Webb, of 
Tiverton. The ministers and messengers of the 
Devon Baptist Association met at Torquay, June 20, 
1871, when they asked his acceptance of the ac- 
companying purse, and desired to express their 
warm affection and profound regard for Pastor 
Edward Webb, and acknowledge, though they 
cannot repay, his wise, incessant, and devoted 
labours as secretary to this association for twenty 

ears. Publicly presented at Torquay.—E. Epwarps, 
Moderator P. Apams, Treasurer.“ Mr. Webb very 
suitably acknowledged the gift, and addresses were 
delivered of a most gratifying character by the 
Rev. J. Aldis (of Plymouth), and the Rev. G. W. 
Humphreys (of Wellington), the secretary of the 
Western iation. At the dinner a vote of thanks 
to the friends at Torquay for their generous hospi- 
tality and excellent arrangements was 3 y 
the Rev. G. W. — 1 seconded by the Rev. 
E. Webb, and — W y the Rev. J. Aldis. In 
the evening a public meeting was held on behalf of 
the admirable evangelistic societies which are at 
work in connection with the two associations. P. 
Adams, Esq., of Plymouth, presided. The Rev. 
E. Webb presented the report and balance-sheet 
of the Devon, and the Rev. G. W. Humphreys 
the report and balance-sheet of the Western Evan- 
gelistic Society. In connection with both associa- 
tions fourteen earnest Christian men are employed 
in the rural districts visiting from house to house, 
holding cottage and open-air services. The reports 
were of a deeply interesting and cheering nature. 
The meeting was ad by the Revs. J. Aldis, 
O. Dell, and W. Page, and Mr. T. Nicholson. 
Thus closed a series of business meeti and 
public services which will afford stimulus and help 
to all who were privileged to be present. 


HERTS AND BEDS, 


The annual session of the Herts and Beds Baptist 
Association was held on the 14th of June, at Salem 
Chapel, Hitchin, Rev. J. Aldis, jun., moderator. 
The Rev. H. C. Leonard, M.A., was inted 
secretary. The annual sermon was preached by 
the Rev. D. Jones, B.A., of Brixton. About sixty 
dined in the schoolroom, which had been tastefully 
decorated by the ladies of the ion, who 
also had given and provided the dinner. At the 
afternoon meeting the preface to a Brief History 
of all fhe Associated Churches,” shortly to be pub- 
lished, was read and approved. There are twenty- 
six churches uow associated. It appeared that the 
total additions to the churches were larger than in 
any former year. This is partly to be attributed 
to the increase in the number of churches associated 
and y to the ee ee ee added to 
the church at Luton, which reported the bap- 

ism of eighty-two persons. Each of the counties 


by the Moderator, by the Rev. H. Bradf of 
Tr ing on The nsibilities of Church Member - 
ship, by the Rev. H. C. M. A., of Box- 


r, on Baptist Principles, and by the Rev. A. 

e sad Weck Collection 
us 

and the 


— 


their attainments and able 
scholarly at advocacy, have aidod the 


joi sot Conta e 
ouse Com aw 
of reform Which 14 — can 


KENT AND sussxx. 


The annual meetings of this Baptist association 
. at Cavendish Onepel, Remmagate, the 
at Cavendi the 

Rev. B. C. Etheridge we see we moderator. 
The representatives of the twerity-eight churches 


comprising the association met for the d h of 
business at twelve noon, on Thursday. At three 


p. m. the letters from the various churches were 
read by the delegates. Two new churches, viz., 
the infant churches at Eastbourne and 
were received into the association. The eveni 
service, at seven p.m., was opened by the Rev. A. 
M‘Kinley, of Chatham ; and the Rev. J. Wilkins, 
of Brighton, preached. On Wednesday, at seven 
a.m., there was a prayer-meeting, at which the 
Rev. J. Jackson, of Sevenoaks, delivered an 
address on the ‘‘ Blessing of Joseph.” At eleven 
a.m. the service was opened by the Rev. A. Bax; 
and the Rev. J. H. Wood, of . L preached 
the association sermon. The Rev. W. Barker, of 
Hastings, read the circular letter which he had 
28 on The Condition and Duties of Baptist 
hurches in Kent and Sussex, with suggestions for 
their more complete union.” A public dinner and 
tea, which were numerously attended, took place 
in the Co ional schoolroom. In the evening 
a rey audience assembled at a public oe hs 
be of the County Home Mission; J. B. t, 
Esq., in the chair. e meeting was addressed by 


the Rev. R. Shindler, of horn; W. * 
of Folkestone; J. Drew, „ A. and H. J. 


Bevis (Congregational), of Ramsgate. Some inte- 
resting particulars with regard to the work at 
Goudhurst were given by the Rev. J. J. Kendon; 
and this interesting series of meetings was wound 
up by a public supper in the Congregational school. 
room. Among the resolutions of public interest 
= at the business meetings were the fol- 
owing :— 


That, while this association desires to express its thorough 
approval of the general objects r in the Elemen- 
tary Education Act, and would y see 


Ed those objects 
carried out to their fullest extent, it nevertheless regards 
oe ut K funds ; by 

out o 
local i by 


A resolution thanking Mr. Miall for his defence 
in the House of Commons of Free Church prin- 
ciples, was also carried. 


3 PEMBROKESHIRE. 

The annual services in connection with the Pem- 
brokeshire Baptist Association were held at Dinas 
Cross, on Tuesday and Wednesda 
and 7th. On Tuesday morning 
delegates of the churches met in conference at 
Tabor Chapel, of which the Rev. G. H. Roberts is 


the minister. The Rev. T. E. Thomas, of Trehale, 
the chairman of the association for the year, 
sided. It was unanimously resolved that petitions 
should be sent to Parliament in favour 
ublic-houses on Sunday, of the Ballot Bill of 
vernment, and of Mr. O. Morgan’s Burial Bill; 


2 given to the 
y for the burial to t 


Dr. Davies, of Haverfordwest, — 2 
English sermon at ten o' clock on W 


ing 


* * Aen gs pec of eg eye Pres- 

yterian Church, verhampton, accepted a 

unanimous call from the State-street Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, in New York State. 

The Rev. Charles Stokes Carey, of Bungay, has 

the unanimous invitation of the Congrega- 

* 


of December last in good 
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Savaii, on the 10th of January, 1871, and four sub- 
sequent days. After a resolution had been recorded, 
expressing gratitude to God for the safe return of 
Mr. Nisbet to Samoa, and very cordially welcoming 
Mrs. Nisbet to the mission, the following resolution 
was passed: — That the hearty thanks of this 
mission be presented to Mr. William Logan, of Glas- 
gow, and other friends, and churches in Glasgow, 
or their liberal donation to our mission of the 


stereotyped edition of 2,000 copies of the Peep of 


Day,’ prepared by the late Mrs. Nisbet.” 

New ColLroR Preacntne Station Socrery.— 
The fifth annual meeting of this society was held 
on Thursday, June 22, in the library of the 
college, Mr. C. E. B. Reed, M. A., in the chair. 
From the committee's report, read 1 the secretary 
(Mr. J. F. ine), it appeared that there are eleven 
village churches, some of them fifty or sixty miles 
from London, which are regularly supplied by this 
society. Nine of these are visited by the students 
every week, two of them are supplied once a month. 
The balance-sheet handed in by the treasurer (Mr. 
W. F. Adeney, M.A.) showed that the receipts for 
the year had been 61“. 12s. 74d. ; the expenditure, 
55“. 168. 9d. ; the balance in hand for next year, 
51. 158. 10d. From the account given of the work 
of the year, it appeared that the usefulness of the 
society been extended, one important part of 
its extension being in the evangelisation of one 
nzighbourhood especially, where the Gospel had 
been comparatively unknown for more than thirty 
years. e society's plan, in the establishment of 
new positions, is to get one student selected by 
the people from a series of men who visit them, 
as superintendent. This superintendent pays a 
monthly visit to the church delivered to his charge, 
throws his energies into its general work, and 
arranges for the supply of the pulpit from his fellow- 
students for the remaining Sundays of the month. 
It has been only by special help, very kindly given 
during the past year, that the society’s plans have 
been efficiently carried out. The work presenting 
itself is increasing, the energy of the men is rising 
proportionately ; we hope that those who have 
rendered us valuable assistance in the past year 
will still help us, and that others kindly 
enable us to follow up and extend the society’s 
work.“ 

Reapine.—On Thursday, June 15, Carey Baptist 
Chapel was opeued for Divine worship. The plan of 
the structure is rectangular, the interior dimensions 
being 44ft. 8in. by 56ft. The seats on the ground - 
floor will accommodate about 400 adults. There 
are galleries on three sides accommodating 180 per- 
sons, making with 70 free sittings, a total of 650 
sittings. The total outlay, including the site, 
which is freehold, is about 3,100/., and the contract 
for the building was 2,423/. The services of the 
day commenced with an early prayer-meeting. At 
eleven o’clock, the Rev. F. racket. B.A., of Lon- 
don, preached a sermon from Ephesians iii. 17, 
19. In the afternoon at three o'clock the Rev. J. 
P. Chown, of Bradford, preached from John iv. 8. 
Owing to the very unpropitious state of the weather 
in the morning there was not a large attendance, 
but in the afternoon the edifice was crowded. At 
tive o’clock about 400 sat down to tea in the West- 
street Hall, the tables being generously given by 
ladies. In the evening at six o’clock a public meet- 
ing was held in the chapel, when a large igo 
tion assembled. The Mayor of Reading (Peter 
Spokes, Esq.) presided, and addresses were de- 
livered by the Rev. C. M. 9 (the pastor), 
Mr. John Kidgell, who gave a brief history of the 
church and the circumstances which led to the 
erection of Carey 24 and the Revs. P. G. 
Scorey, R. Aikenhead, T. Brooks, T. C. Page, and 
J. P. Chown. Mr. P. Davies presented the balance 
sheet. Up to the date of opening, about 1, 840“. 
had been realised. On Sunday, June 18, sermons 
were hed by Professor Sheppard, of Chioago, 
and a lecture delivered on Monday evening by the 
simé gentleman. The total receipts up to June 19 
were nearly 2,000/. The Baptist Building Fund has 
granted a loan of 300/., and two gentlemen of the 
congregation have lent each 100“. for three years 
free of mterest, making a total, inclusive of money 
lent, 2, 500“. 

Huntinapon.—Three years ago Trinity Church 
was opened, after an expenditure had been incurred 
of about eleven thousand pounds. If success can 
ever — such an outlay, it has surely been justi- 
fied . Not only have large accessions been 
made both to the tions and the church, so 
that the ious edifice 1s well filled every Sunday, 
and all the organisations connected with it are 
maintained in rous activity, but within the 
short space of years the entire cost of the 
building has been defrayed. At the —e it was 
felt necessary to leave about £2000 undischarged for 
the present; but the church having it in view to 
erect two new village chapels at Great Staughton 
and Little Stukeley, they resolved in the first in- 
stance to set themselves free from all local encum- 
brance of debt. Stimulated by the generosity of 
Bateman Brown and Thomas Coote, Esqs., who 
offered, the first 1, 500l., and the other 200/., to- 
wards the sum required, they have made strenuous 
efforts, and with such success that the whole sum 
was obtained before the services of the anniversary 
actually commenced. These services took place on 
Wednesday last, when a sermon was preached in 
the morning by the Rev. J. P. Chown, of Bradford. 
At the dinner which followed, Mr. Randall, the 
treasurer, gave a — of what had been done, 
stating that Mr. Millard, the pastor, had raised 
1711, towards the amount realised. The chairman 
(Mr, Chas. Coote), Mr. Bateman Brown, Mr. N. 


Goodman, Mr. T. Coote, Rev. J. H. Millard, and 
others made interesting speeches. Tea was provided 
in the schoolroom under the church, which was 
crowded in every part. The thanksgiving service 
was held in the chapel, the chair being occupied by 
B. Brown, Esq., who, in his openin — said 
they were trying an experiment in having a strong 

arent church, with a number of branch churches 
in the destitute villages around them, the practice 
being to have the — 1 under the same trust, so 
that they cannot secede unless they were willing to 
let them go, which they should not do unless they 


and respectability. The danger in this arose from 
their preconceived notions of church government, 
as they were liable to allow the villages to become 
semi-distinct, and break loose from the central 
church before they were self-supporting. The Rev. 
C. Clarke, of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, formerly minister 
of the church, Mr. Neville Goodman, Mr. C. P. 
Tebbutt, and the Rev. J. P. Chown delivered 
addresses. | 
SALCOMBE.—The new Baptist Chapel, Salcombe, 
was opened on Thursday last, the foundation- 
stone being laid two years ago. The building is 
after the early gothic style, and is built of stone 
raised on the spot. The edifice is fifty-six feet long, 
thirty-six feet wide, twenty feet high on the inside 
to the plate of the roof, and thirty-two feet to the 
point of ceiling. The entire cost of the building is 
about 1125/., and it willcomfortably seat 300 persons. 
Provision has been made for erecting galleries when 
required, The chapel has a very — and airy 
appearance, and is, in addition to supplying a great 
want to the Baptists of Salcombe, a very t 
ornament to the town. Mr. W. Wills, of Dod - 
brooke, is the builder. Although the weather was 
very unfavourable, yet the attendance in the morn- 
ing was very good, the chapel * nearly full 
The Rev. James Pugh, of London, the chapter 
and engaged in prayer, the sermon being — 
by the Rev. John Aldis, of Plymouth. ter the 
morning service there was a public dinner in the 
Town Hall, at which about seventy persons partook. 
The dimner being over, and, after a few remarks 
from the tor, the Rev. F. Pugh, Mr. Peter 
Adams, of Plymouth, the Rev. E. Edward, of Tor- 
quay, the Rev. J. Aldis, Mr. W. H. Balkwill, 
and the Rev. J. O’Dell gave expression to their 
sympathy and best wishes towards the success of 
the undertaking. In the afternoon the Rev. Evan 
Edwards preached. There was a public meeting in 
the evening, at which Mr. Peter Adams, of Ply- 
mouth, who laid the stone and had given 50. to 
the new place of worship, presided. The chairman 
congratulated the friends on their success, and 
expressed his satisfaction with the way in which 
the money had been expended. The pastor, in a 
brief address, having acknowledged the disinterested 
and liberal help afforded by the church at Kings- 
bridge, thanked the gentlemen who had consented 
to act as trustees, and presented to them, on behalf 
of his late wife’s mother, a complete solid silver com- 
munion service for the use of the church. Mr. 
Balkwill, on behalf of the trustees, acknowledged 
the gift. The Rev. J. O' Dell referred to the many 
difficulties the friends had overcome, and com- 
mended the spirit in which the work had been 
carried out. The Rev. R. Lewis, of Plymouth, 
expressed his admiration of the building, its pro- 
portions, its adaptation, and its cheerfulness, and 
proceeded to apply these points to ag 0g of 
spiritual instruction. He was followed by the Rev. 
ames Pugh, of London, who spoke of the perseve- 
rance required in such a work, and exhorted the 
friends to make any sacrifice to avoid a debt. The 
chapel and the etceteras belonging thereto cost 1, 125/., 
800). of which is raised, and if the balance, 325/., can 
be obtained within three months no debt will be 
incurred. Purely with the object of raising this 
sum, the pastor, who with his family gave 150/. 
when the stone was laid, will, we are told, give 
162/. 10s. more, half the sum yet wanted, if the 
other half can be raised by the time stated. 
SURREY CHAPEL ANNIVERSARY.—A large con- 
tion assembled on Wednesday evening last to 
celebrate the eighty-eighth anniversary of Surrey 
Chapel. The proceedings commen with tea, 
after which a public meeting was held in the 
chapel. The chair was taken by Count Andrew 
Bernstoff, son of the Prussian Ambassador, in the 
absence of the Earl of Shaftesbury, and on the 
—.— were the Revs. Newman Hall, De Kewer 
Villiams, Foster, of Claylands-road Chapel, Drs. 


Bernstoff, in opening the proceedings, referred to 
the interest he felt in Surrey Chapel, more espe- 
cially as he had just read a little book entitled, 
„Surrey Chapel and its Institutions, which had 
afforded him considerable pleasure. There were 


different ideas as to what the Christian Church 


should be. Some said that the Church was an 
assemblage of saints ; others that it was an institu- 


tion to receive men and train them up in Christian, 


virtues. To the latter — the Roman Church, 
and there were some amo otestants who shared 
the same views. Others there were who thought 
that the Church should be composed of living 


members in Christ. This view, however, had objec- 


tions, because it was impossible to find per- 
fection in the world, and it was likely to intro- 
duce hypocrisy into the Church. He (the 
chairman) thought that a combination of the 
two views was the . 2 one, and that the 
object of the Christian Church was to be found in 
the individual effort put forth by each church to 


further the cause of the people asawhole, The 


could support a minister of their own in comfort 


chairman then enumerated the various means for 
doing good in connection with Surrey Chapel, and 
expressed his opinion that the plan followed there 
was the right one. Mr. Webb read the report, 
from which it appeared that the Sunday-school in 
connection with the chapel contained 6,000 chil- 
dren, 450 teachers, and was maintained at an annual 
cost of 500“. The week-day schools contained 1,000 
children, and cost 300/. each year. The Southwark 
Mission Hall, in which entertainments and con- 
certs were also given, cost 250/. yearly. There was 
also an auxiliary society connected with the City 
Missionary Socicty, for which two missionaries 
were engaged. Besides the undertakings in con- 
nection with the chapel already enumerated, a small 
chapel had been opened in King’s-court, Suffolk. 
street, which was maintained at a cost of 150“. 
There was also a Christian Instruction Society, 
costing 60/. ; a Benevolent Society for visiting the 
sick poor and providing them with food and neces. 
saries, costing 600/. ; a Dorcas Society, 70/. ; alms- 
houses, where 23 aged women were maintained, 
450/.; a 1 1 Society, a Tract Society, and 
lastly, 170ʃ. been collected in aid of foreign 
missions. The report concluded by pointing out 
the necessity for increasing the amount of 
the Rowland Hill Fund, as it would soon 
be nec to provide themselves with an- 
other building, owing to the expiration of 
the lease. r an address from the Rev. Dr. 
Dickerson, of Boston, U.S., the Rev. Newman Hall 
said that he was desirous of calling the attention of 
his hearers for a few moments to the Rowland Hill 
Fund, although the facts were doubtless familiar to 
many of those present that evening. The fund had 
arisen from the circumstance that a sum of money 
had been left by Rowland Hill, which sum was to 
accumulate in order that the lease of the chapel, 
when it expired, might be purchased. The docu- 
ment, however, was found contrary to law, and in- 
stead of the money coming to the chapel it went to 
Hackney College. About twelve or fourteen years 
ago a meeting was held, and it was decided to in- 
stitute a fund in order to replace the money that 
was lost. Since that time they had received great 
help and sympathy, and the result was that they 
had now 10,200/. in the funds. It was announced 
that Lord Hill, nephew of the Rev. Rowland Hill, 
had sent a cheque for 100/. Letters of apology for 
non-attendance were read from Lord Shaftesbu , 
the Revs. Hugh Allen, Desborough, T. Binney, F. 
Tucker, S. Minton, T. Driffield, Berry, and Messrs. 
S. Morley and T. Hughes, after which an address 
was delivered by Dr. Randolph. Addresses from 
Geo. Williams, Esq., who gave 50/., the Rev. J. 
De K. Williams, Foster, Llewellyn Bevan, &c., 
brought the meeting to a close. : 


Colleges und Schools, 


NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The usual annual meeting of this college held at 
the 2 of the — took place on Friday even- 
ing last, when there was a ve large ering 
of ite friends at the fine building in Finebley⸗ 
road. Tea was ‘served at five oclock, and was 
attended by most of those who were present 
at the subsequent proceedings. There was, as 
usual, a numerous attendance of ladies. Some. 
of the visitors made an inspection of the rooms 
2 to bad 2 and 2 — = 

leve, a gene — of regret that such a grea 
— tenion such facilities for education, and 
with such a staff of professors, did not command a 
greater number of students. It is hardly an exag- 

eration to say that the educational appli m 
ew College are nearly perfect, and the wonder is, 
to those who know of their existence, that greater 
advantage is not taken of them. Young men who, 
either as — a or as lay students, may attend 


this institution have given tothem all the facilities for 
an education which combines the exactness 
with the test culture. Yet the college is not half 


full. It is not so bad „ hen ere, as Mr. 
White stated in his speech, there are only fifteen 
students; but the fact of com ively so few 
students being connected with it, 1s a fact to be de- 
lored. All the ing faculty, and that of the 
ighest order, that d be required, exists. 
Nothing, for the present, needs to be added to the 
professorial element, and the accommodation is ample 
and perfect. We gather, however, from the meet- 
ing which we report below, which was attended in 
unusually great numbers, that the interest of Non- 
conformists in this institution is 1 mg 
New College is the descendant of Wymondley, 
Coward, Homerton, and Highbury, and should com- 
bine the support which was once extended to those 
well-known institutions. 

The meeting for the distribution of prizes and 
certificates was held at six o’clock in the li of 
the College, which was crowded from one to 
the other ; and as almost the sole arrangement for 
ventilation was the open doorway, in front of which 
many were compelled to stand, the atmosphere at 
the upper end of the room became most oppressive 
before the close of the i One feature 
of the meeting which must have struck all who 
were intimate with the usual mode of conducting 


ublic was that the chairman’s address 
a ill the proceedings were nearly at an 
end. This e has the special ad vantage, when 
such a man as Mr. Binney was in the chair, of pro- 
venting that rapid diminution of members towards 


the close of the meeting, which so often confuses 
and annoys those who are called upon to speak late, 
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In addition to the patriarchal Mr. Binney, who 
presided, à considerable number, we believe 
about forty, members of the Congregational 
ministry attended, amohg whom were the Revs. 
Dr. Stoughton, J. Baldwin Brown, B.A., J. Ken- 
nedy, M. A., C. Dukes, Benj. Davies, J. C. Har- 
rison, Dr. Nicholas, Dr. Tomkins, Dr. Hoppus, 
Dr. Wardlaw, Mark Wilks, G. D. Mac or, 
Ed. White, Dr. Halley, Prof. Godwin, Prof. Newth, 
Prof. Nenner, W. Farrer, J. Barker, N. Jennings, 
T. Fison, W. P. Lyon, A. M. Carter, &. There 
were also present Mr. E. Baines, M. P., Mr. C. 

M.P., Mr. E. Pye-Smith, Mr. Hf. Wright, 
Mr. T. T. Curwen, Mr. C. Latham, Mr. J. Tax. 


„ &e. 
the hymn beginning ‘‘ Head of the Church, our 
risen Lord,” having been sung, and a brief prayer 
rly been offered by the Rev. J. C. Harrison, 
Mr. C. E. B. Rxxp read his prize essay on John 
Howe.“ The essay was no mere biographical 
sketch, but rather an analysis of the character of 
the great Puritan, with frequent necessary refer- 
ences to the manners, morals, and spirit of the age 
in which he lived. Howe, said the essayist, is not 
so well known at the present day, even among Non- 
conformists, as his great talents entitle him to be. 
The highest forms of goodness are not the most 
noted, and it will be generally found that the t 
men of bygone days have immortalised by 
some prominent feature which was developed at 
the e of others. Howe, however, was an 
example of universal omen without any distin- 
guishing specialty. He must have been a remark- 
able man to take a distinguished position at all in 
the in which he lived. In Devonshire and 
Ireland he passed many years of his life, and in 
both places he was regarded with an affection which 
lasted long after he had attained distinction in the 
metropolis, Though he was chaplain to Cromwell, 
he retained the respect of all parties after the Resto- 
ration, and on the landing of the Prince of Orange 
he was chosen to present the address of the Non- 
conforming divines. In him was found a combina- 
tion rarely possessed by one man,—unflinching firm- 
ness, wi L * and toleration, and a lofty 
iety linked with keen worldly prudence. His 
. was far greater than might at first be sup- 
posed from his popularity with all parties. is 
tone was always that of promptitude and decision, 
and his acts were of a piece with his words. When 
in Cromwell's court he did not shrink even from 
attacking his patron, and when the great Pro- 
tector was displeased, his reply was that he had 
discharged his duty, and was willing to leave 
the issue with God. He was one of the two thou - 
sand Nonjurors who left the Established Church, 
and his ejection was but the wicket-gate of his 
sufferi He was subsequently imprisoned in the 
Isle of St. Nicholas, then he took refuge in Ireland, 
and ultimately was driven to Holland. In 1687, 
when the King constrained himself to show even a 
fawning courtesy to eminent Dissenters, and when 
many were wavering, Howe convened the Presby- 
terian ministers to his house, and urged them to reject 
the delusive offer. This firmness was balanced by 
a dégree of gentleness and tolerance which in those 
stern times was simply astonishing, and on one occa- 
sion he wrote :—‘‘ Never can there be union in the 
Christian world until we take down our arbitr 
enclosures and content ourselves with those whic 
our common Lord hath set.” Amid the irreligion 
of the age his om shone out with almost 
—— ight. en he bade farewell to his 
people in Silver-street, and celebrated the Supper 
of our Lord, he is said to have fallen into an ecstasy 
so that it was feared he would die under his sense 
of the tness of redeeming love. Yet with this 
unearthliness of temper was united a great worldly 
y He was a dan 


gerous man to attack. 

ith a delicate courtesy he could yet administer 
smartest reproof, and could — repartee 
with the best. To one who in very forcible lan- 
guage 2 respect for him, and u 
ness to do him any favour, he *r „The only 
favour, my lord, I ask is that your lordship 
will give me leave to swear the next oath.” His 
literary efforts contrast strongly with the sickly 
sentiment and windy verbiage of many theological 
writers, and had always enjoyed a reputation for 
moderation, acumen, and piety. 

The Secretary (Mr. Farrer) then read the 
twenty-first annual re which stated that the 
session on the September, 1870, with 
fifty ta, one more — Ee College in 
Ootober. In addition to this, lay students 
attended the lectures, making a total for the year 
of fifty-four. Three or four of the students had 
suffered from the prevailing epidemic, but the 
general state of health of the college had been such 
as to allow the orderly prosecution of the appointed 


0 0 
studies. Since the last annual meeting three 
students had matriculated in the University of 
London, and Mr. Alfred Cave, Mr. Frederic Wilkins 


ship of the year had been awarded to Mr. W. F. 
Adeney, and the Bennet-King’s scholarship to Mr. 
Henry Wells. The students who left the College 
at the last anniversary have all become settled as 
mitiisters. The preaching stations were never more 
numerous, or more vigorously sustained, than during 
e past session, and the council receive 
from time to time most gratifying evidence 
of the spiritual benefit conferred by the students 
on the surrounding populations. The income 
of the year had again fallen somewhat below 
the expenditure in consequence of the neces- 
sity for alterations and improvements in the interior 
of the building. The income, too, had suffered from 
tempo causes. Several collections, usually taken 
up in spring, had been rer to the autumn, to 
make room for others in aid of the sufferers by the 
recent war; and the ave of the collections 
actually received . bably from the same cause, 
been less than usual. The donations, however, 
amounted in the aggregate to rather more than those 
of the previous year. Since the union of the three 
colleges in 1850 more than 170 ministers and mis- 
sionaries had gone forth from New College to the 
service of the churches at home and abroad; and 
the greater of them were still occupied in the 
special service for which they were trained. 

The several Professors in the College then pre- 
sented their reports of the studies which the 
students had been engaged in during the past session. 

In the classes presided over by Dr. Halley: the 
senior students attended a course of lectures on 
the constitution, government, officers, worship, and 
symbolical observances of the Christian Church, and 
on the principal controversies on those subjects. 
They had also been 2 in the study of the 
Epistle to the Romans and the First Epistle of John. 
The students of the second year had attended lec- 
tures on the principal doctrines of Christianity. And 
the junior classes had studied the truths of natural 
religion and the evidences of Christianity, especially 
the authenticity, canonical authority, and inspira- 
tion of the books of the New Testament. They 
had also been exercised in an analysis of the several 
chapters of Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy.” The homiletical 
exercises had been regularly continued, two sermons 
A been delivered and candidly criticised every 

riday. 

In the Rev. Professor Godwin’s class the juniors 
had attended lectures on the English language and 
the elements of moral science; and the seniors 
lectures on rhetoric, logic, and mental philosophy. 

In the Rev, Professor Newth’s classes the sub- 
jects studied were; in Ecclesiastical History, the 
General History of the Church from the times of the 
Apostles to the times of Theodosius the Great; in 
classics, Sophocles, the Antigone ; Homer, Od sse, 
B. v.; Tacitus, Annals, B. i.; Virgil, Eneid, B. vii. 
and viii. The junior class 
against Catiline; Homer, Iliad, B. ix. In mathe- 
matics, solid geometry, trigonometry, conic sec- 
tions, Euclid, * had been studied. 

In Professor Nenner’s classes lectures were given 
on the prophecies of Isaiah, and a portion of it was 
exegetically explained. A part of the Book of 
Judges was also explained, and the rudiments of 
Syriac were taught. The second class read Genesis 
from the third to the sixteenth chapter, and from 
the first to the ninth Psalm. Both classes performed 
weekly exercises in translating from lish into 
Hebrew. In German the senior class Goethe’s 
„Faust,“ and the junior class Schillers Thirty 
Years’ War.” 

All the professors expressed themselves satisfied 
with the progress e by the students in the 
several classes. 

Certificates of honour awarded on the entire work 
of the session, and also on special studies were then 
distributed by the chairman. This year for the 
first time a certificate on vellum was ted to the 
student who had won the Pye-Smith Scholarship, 
Mr. W. F. Adeney. 2 copy of the t 
of Dr. Pye-Smith, by Phillips (presented by Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M. P.,) accompanied the certificate. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the income of 
the past year had been 3, 720“. Os. IId., while the 
expenditure had amounted to 3,862/. 168. 4d., so 
that at the close of the year a balance was due to 
the treasurer of 142“. 15s. 5d. The schedule of 
stock remained the same as last year. 

The Rev. E. WHITE proposed 

report council essors, together with 
the de 828 — 9 — for the year, 
and printed for distribution under the 


* ’ 


He e his regret that in the present day the 
churches which stand hi in social distinction 
do not send forth to the work of the ministry a fair 
3 of young men. He did not believe that 
his was caused by the spread of scepticism, for 
there was still a t deal of the most earnest 
faith in the churches. It was to be attributed 
rather to secondary than po nicest | causes. Suffi- 
cient prayer was not offered up to ‘‘the Lord of 
the Harvest to send forth labourers.” That ex- 
pression of the Lord Jesus Christ implied that 
ministers would not be supplied to the Church by 
any of the ordinary motives that impelled men 
towards other employments; it was therefore 
necessary to stir up the various churches to prayer- 
fulness. The effort that had been made to allure 


quired to go am them just as much as mission- 
aries were required among the Chinese or Hindoos. 
These missionaries ought to be first-class men, 
acquainted with all the varietes of modern unbelief, 


to grapple with virulent scepticism, and to 


meet it with lore and argument and understanding 


studied Cicero 


greater than itsown. This work would require a 
spirit of self-sacrifice perhaps equal to that which 
led men to go to foreign parts as missionaries, It 
had been too much the custom of the Church when a 
man arose with the faculty of leading an apostolic 
life to export him at once to China or India. Non- 
conformists were perhaps in some of suffer- 
ing from the special attention that had of late 
been given to social progress in this country. 
For some years they h bean enangre in an hand- 
to-hand combat with the Established Church for 
territorial extension, and many blessed results had 
followed, but he feared that sufficient care had not 
been taken about the quality of the churches. 
Among some bodies of Nonconformity the very idea 
of a public teacher of religion seemed to be sinking 
more and more out of sight. Ignorant ministers 
produced ignorant churches, just as ignorant 
churches demanded ignorant ministers to satisfy 
their taste for a vulgar sort of eloquence. 
was required was men trained in the study of the 
Scriptures, who were not led away from that study 
1 the multiplicity of publications and newspapers 
of the present day. Greater attention ahould be pai 
to the quality of the ministers and the churches, 
rather than to the numbers, and then Nonconfor- 
mity would spread upwards and downwards, and 
not continue to be simply the religion of the middle 
class. (Cheers.) : . 
The resolution was seconded by the Rev. J. D. 
MACGREGOR, who dwelt at some length upon the 
pleasures of the ministerial life, and 8 
the students on the evidences which they had 
shown of the three absolutely essential qualifica- 
tions for the work of a minister—grace, learning, and 
common sense. 

The resolution was adopted. 


The Rev. Maxx WI Ks moved the second resolue 
tion, to the effect that the best thanks of the meet- 
ing be given to J. Remington Mills, Eeq., for his 
services as treasurer during the past year, and that 
certain i — read) be 
requested to form the council for the ensuing year 
with Mr. Mills as treasurer. The said 
that though this resolution needed neither to be ex- 

unded nor enforced, it would allow him the * 

unity of making a remark upon the re he 
previous speakers had taken no notice of a fact to 
which he believed the secretary desired to give 
emphasis. It was that the income of the co 
was never equal to its necessary expenditure, The 
college was capable of receiving twice the present 
number of students, so far as its accommodation 
was concerned, but such an increase would require 
a larger expenditure. Besides this, one of the pur- 
ses for which the college was founded had never 
en carried out, which was to furnish instruction 
preparatory to the university for the sons of lay- 
men who might not have the intention of en 
the ministry. The possibilities of New College for 
such forms of usefulness were quite unkuown to 
— of its friends, and were at present quite nn - 
developed. He, therefore, urged upon the repre- 
sentatives of the churches who might be present 
: 3 collections and subscriptions to ita 
nds. 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. Pxnov 
Srnorr, and to. 

Mr. CHARLES Reep, M. P., moved a vote of 
thanks to the — Mr. Henry Spicer and Mr. 
Augustine Spicer, and proposed the election as 
auditors for the ensuing year of Mr. Charles 
Latham, Mr. Fred. Appleford, and Mr. E. J. r. 
Alluding to the passing of the University Tests 
Bill, he said it opened a new career to a large num ; 
ber of men who in future years would come out 
from the churches and give themselves to the work 
of the ministry ; they could first of all enter the 
great national training places, and then go through 
a theological course in the London Coll 

Mr. E. Barnes, M. P., seconded the resolution, 
and expressed himself deeply impressed with a 
sense of the value of a learned and godly A 

The resolution having been agreed to, prizes of 
books were distributed 1 chairman to the suc- 
cessful students. The prize, of the value of 
20/., was presented to Mr. C. E. B. Reed, M. A., 
and prizes to the value of 10. were also given to 
Mr. W. E. Coller, Mr. H. O. Budden, Mr. J. R. 
Clarkson, B. A., Mr. Alexander Craib, Mr. William 
Duthie, Mr. A. W. Mummery, Mr. G. S. Ordish, 
and Mr. Edward Walker. 


between the college at Cheshunt and New Col - 
lege, congratulated the students on the honourable 
männer in which they had passed through the 
course of study. They were not to consider the 
ministry to which they were about to devote them - 
selves as consisting merely of preaching, but their 
duty would be deg * — hae’ — — of prayer 
and praise. ey shou ore attach pe 

ce to the conduct of the w the 
church. They should study and enter the 
— of the lessons they intended to read, and then 


they would be sure to read with such e 
is as would give the sense and help the people 
to understand the meaning. This good reading would 
in most eases produce a much 
than the = bits — commen 
terposed, Prayers, too, s 
solemn, the — of the hi 
and bursting into words, There was a 
in such prayer, and he had known cases where the 
spirit of prayer, poured out and cultivated by the 


minister and sympathised with by the 
gation, had produced such a donation of divine and 
lectest i in connection with the worship 


BE 
that at the end of the prayer the people had 


The CnAInMAN, after alluding to the differences | 
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willing to go away without any sermon. He should 
be extremely sorry to abolish free prayer, but there 
was stich a thing 98 common prayer, and he did 
not know but what, Wisely and evoutly rendered, a 
brief liturgical form might not Sometimes be found 
exceedingly acceptable to the churches. . The 
— eae occupied too important a place in the 
service, and the worship of God was sometimes 
spoken of as ‘‘introductory” to the sermon. 
Such ah expression sometimes made his 
heart sink within him. Still there must 
be preachers, and if men had not power 
in the pulpit they could not make their way 
as ministers. The secret of this power was that 
the subject of the discourse should be God’s truth, 
those great doctrinal representations of which the 
— of God's love and mercy consists. They 
should try in some degree to forget the academic, 
the logical, and the literary in their utterances. 
They might be logical without using logical terms, 
and might so arrange their sermons that the steps 
of the ment might be easily perceived and re- 
e The style should be simple, manly, 
good downright idiomatic English; the delivery 
instinct with earnestness and a desire to glorify 
God and benefit man. He wished there were 
better reading and elocution amongst ministers. 
A great improvement had taken place in this re- 
spect during the last twenty years, but still there 
was room for more attention to the subject. He 
did not recommend that sermons should always be 
read, because it would wear out any man to have to 
write out and read two sermons a week, but 
it might be desirable to read the sermon occasionally. 
Still the power of free speech should be — ae 
aimed at. This required considerable labour; full, 
careful, studious preparation both of substance and 
method, argument and illustration; working all 
into the memory and the heart before delivery, by 
not only mastering the notes but framing them into 
a prayer. A gentleman who had received great 
good from his ministry had given him 1,000/. to do 
what he pleased with, so that it mght ultimately 
advance some good cause, and he intended to leave 
it in his will to New College. ( Applause.) He was so 
impressed with the deficiencies of many ministers, 
that he thought of leaving it for scholarships for 
annual prizes for the best readers and best writers 
of good lish. In conclusion, the rev. gentleman 
exhorted the students to take heed unto them- 
selves, and to the doctrine,” to let no man despise 
them,” and never to do anything that might tend 
to lower the Christian ministry. (Cheers.) 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Binney on 
the motion of Dr. HALLxV, and the meeting 


separated after singing the Doxology. 


SPRING-HILL COLLEGE, 


The thirty-second anniversary of the Spring-hill 
Independent — Birmingham, was celebrated 
on Tuesday, June 20. A meeting was held in the 
morning, in the College Library, at which Mr. G. 
Baines, J. P., of Leicester, presided, supported by a 
number of ministers and laymen. After an intro- 
ductory speech from the CHAIRMAN, who referred 
to the loss sustained by the death of Professor 
Barker, the treasurer's statement was read, which 
showed that the receipts had amounted to the sum 
of 2,293/. 188. 8d., and that the expenditure had 
consumed the whole of that sum, leaving a balance 
of 70/. 28. 7d. against the college. The report of 
the committee was read by the Rev. G. B. Jonson, 
one of the honorary secretaries. After alluding to 
the loas sustained by the death of Professor Barker, 
who accepted a chair in Spring-hill College in 1838, 


and whose labours were recorded at length, the 


nnn 
ected during the year on the roll of students, and 


recorded the distribution of li work and re- 
sponsibility which the professors and committee had 
ones the dag The 122 
reported the following Iiterary honours of the year 
with pleasure Mr. W. Thomas and Mr. 15 H. 
Toms had both matriculated, passing in the first 
division. Mr. J. Bullock had the first B. A. 
examination, also in the first division; Mr. T. W. 
Knight, in the second division; and Mr. T. W. 
Pinn, B. A., had obtained Dr. Williams’s Divinit 
Scholarship, after examination, after which he too 
the first — 2 number of books hed 
been to the ibrary, not a few o 
1 works of — 4 ⁊ĩ· cost and of great 
— Ore. 22 Ar os 
ground of encouragement to the increase of ann 
subscriptions and collections throughout the midland 
— ow n ~ amp several 
e and results of the examina- 
XII NA 
The Rev, A. MACKENNAL, of Leicester, moved 
the adoption and circulation of the various reports. 
Mr. R. W. Dave seconded the motion. After 
expressing the sense of the obligation which the 


would . — that they generally met at 
Spring- hill in a financial crisis. ( ter.) During 


7 — the av of the ten years from 186 
870 being l „ and that was a low average, be. 
cause several of the years included in that od 


ng which a very consid @ ex- 


penditure was going on for the maintenance and | 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


improvement of the buildings on the estate, Mr. | 
Dale concluded by proposing :— 


That this meeting highly appreciates the resolution and 
record of the committee incorporate] in the report, - 
ing the late revered and beloved resident Professor of the 
College. Never has a public institution been sustained by 
more holy diligence and fidelity, and rarely with such un- 
broken, protracted, and successful service as Mr. Barker 
rendered to Spring+hill. The churches, am whom he was 
the well*known and welcome advocate of ita claims, the long 
succession of sttidents to whose ministerial preparation he 
devoted his distinguished abilities and attainments, and the 

and members of the various committees, who ever 


‘found in their friend the great moral and intellectual 


qualities which his position demanded, will not willingly let 
his memory die. It is cause for much titude to that 
his life work were so long preserved to contribute, as they 
did, to the stability and fame of our college, and that one 
among whose many excellences an untiring industry was mest 
co ous, was permitted to labour on for those whom he 
loved till within a few hours of his decease. This meeting 
expresses, also. its deep 1 with Mrs. Barker and all 
the members of a large family social circle, whose loss is 
irreparable, but whose consolations are yet abundant. 

The Rev. W. M. Beresy (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) seconded the resolution. Mr. J. A. CoorEkR 
moved: 

That this meeting devoutly recognises the hand of God in 
the counsels and measures of the committee in relation to the 
professorial staff of the coll during the last two or three 
years, and heartil N assures the professors into whose hands 
the work of the college is now cunfided that it regards the un- 
animity and confidence of their appointment, and the auspi- 
cious commencement they have e of their work as the 
surest presage of continued and still extending usefulness. 

The Rev. E. Stmon seconded the resolution, 
which was acknowledged by the Rev. Dr. Simon 
and Professor MASSTE. 

The Rev. R. Bruce proposed a resolution, giving 
an emphatic record of the obligation of the churches 
to look for a supply of suitable young men for the 
ministry.—This was seconded by the Rev. R. Har- 
LEY, and * weaer by the Rev. E. Wurre. The 
Rev. G. B. JonxsOoN Mg mee a resolution, thank- 
ing the donors of books for the library, and com- 
mending such liberality to others for imitation.—It 
was seconded by Dr. DEANE. A vote of thanks to 
the chairman concluded the proceedings. 


In the evening a religious service was held, in the 
course of which the students were addressed by the 
Rev. E. WrrE, of London. Mr. White’s address 
was upon the influence of the public policy of the 
Nonconformists on their internal spiritual condition, 
both as to the Church and the ministry. He showed 
that whereas, in former times, the grounds of sepa- 
ration from the Church of England werereligiousand 
ecclesiastical—and these were the matters mainly con- 
sidered by their predecessors—of late, the interest 
of the controversy with the Church of land had 
been transferred to the question of Establishments. 
While maintaining the necessity of continuing this 
contest for religious equality to a successful issue, 
he urged the students of Spring-hill not to forget 
that the religious reasons for the separation from 
the Church were such as to remain unaffected even 
should disestablishment occur; that these reasons 
were the obligation laid on the consciences of Non- 
conformists to attempt a closer conformity to the 
model of the New Testament in doctrine and dis- 
cipline than that prescribed in the National Church ; 
and he u them to remember that no Church 
could flourish only on protests against other men’s 
mistakes—the first duty being not to be wiser than 
other people, but to wise for ourselves. He 
exhorted them to make the study of the sacred 
Scriptures the main object of their lives, the Bible, 
and the Bible as a whole, being alone equal to the 
conflict with modern literature and modern thought. 
The address ended by a description of the influences 
which earned 80 bad a repute for sermons as a 
branch of intellectual industry, the remedy being 
represented to be in the awakening of a deeper 
faith and enthusiasm in the Christian ministry. 


WESTERN COLLEGE. 


The annual meeting of the Western College, 
Mannamead, Plymou held on Wednesday, in 
Union Chapel, Plymouth, was presided over by Mr. 
A. Hubbard, and was attended by the students, 
Professor Charlton, principal of the college, the 
Rev. J. C. Harrison, of London, and a number of 
ministers and laymen from the town and neighbour- 
hood. After a brief address from the Chairman, 
Mr. A. Rooker, the secretary, read the report, 
which stated that the number of students at the 
commencement of the session was nineteen, of 
whom four were missionary students in connection 
with the London Missionary Society. Several had 
completed their term of study and had 
pastorates. ing the year the students have 
conducted no less 800 public services in the 
immediate neighbourhood and in different parts of 
the western counties, of which more than 230 have 
been gratuitous, and your committee can bear 
willing testimony to the value which is attached by 
many of the churches and to the 
assistance of the students, and they refer to it with 
present satisfaction, having always regarded this 
eature in the arrangements of the college with 
especial favour. At the close of last year the 
due to the treasurer was 116/. 11s. 
the year the income amounted to 1,098/. and the 
expenditure to 1,074/., reducing the debt from 1161. 
to 92/. The committee icularly desire to 
acknowledge the continued contributions of Mr. 
18 a 8 and 2 John 4 — 
of Plymouth, and other en, to the li 0 
The Rev. D. Hxwrrr, yee pro oe 
adoption and the circulation of the repo It was 
a matter by 4 thankfulness to receive — 
reports of the institution, especially when they 
remembered how very long it had existed. Dr. 
Tuoursox seconded the resolution, which was 
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adopted unanimously, The Rev, C. B. Svuxs next 
moved. 
That the i 


ing number of C tional Churches in 
England, the on Of missionary labour abroad. and the 
ende tnd increasing effort lo rupply, by God's, hal 
0 su 5 8 I's 
n 
— . Uegiate 6 the constant and salutary 
One of the greatest evils of the day was the slow- 
ness of the supply of Christian men for the work of 
the ministry, in comparison with the large demands 
that were being made. There was comparativel 
no lack of money for the support of God's wo 
when the claims were fairly and distinctly made, 
but holy, self-denying, prayerful men was a want 
increasingly felt every year. And the want was 
not confined to Congregationalists, but was felt by 
the Episcopal Church, and by every denomination. 
The feverish heat which distinguished the conduct 
of every form of business, and the greater worldly 
advantages it offered, were accountable for this. 
From those to whom the ministerial life would be 
an advance in the social scale they had vcry many 
Ponte amg, but from those willing to ccnsecrate 
themselves to Christ, to sacrifice much, and to 
accept all the duties of the office, there were very 
few indeed. Mr. Jackson seccnced the resoluticn, 
which was adopted nem. con. ‘The Rev. E. B. 
HICKMAN moved a vote of thanks to. the ministers 
conducting the half-yearly examinations of the 
students, and also to the officers, district secretarics, 
and committees of the past year; an moved tke 
appointment of a new committee. The Rev. N. 
PARKYN seconded this, observing that never had 
he known the college in 2 hi; hor state of efficiency 
than at present. (Hear, hear.) The students cid 
credit to the professors, :n the churches gave the 
most unqualified approval of their serinons. The 
resolution, supported by the Rev. Mr. ALLEN, as- 
sociated with the college very many ycars since, 
was carried without dissent. On the motion of 
Professor CHARLTON, seconded by Mr. T. E. 
Parsons, the Rev. J. C. Harrison was cordially 
thanked for consenting to deliver the annual ad- 
dress to the students and the annual sermon. Mr. 
Hubbard was also thanked for presiding. 

After the singing of the hymn, the Rev. J. C. 
HARRISON proceeded with his ad lress, in the course 
of which he expressed his belicf that a great deal 
of the unbelief of the present day was attributable 
to the thorough ignorance many have of the Bible. 
Very few knew the Bible as they ought to know it; 
very few private Christians knew the Bible as they 
ought to know the on of Life; and very 
few ministers knew it really as they should. The 
present day, certainly, was not favourable to firm 
and unwavering truth; and there was a great temp- 
tation to read only that which favoured the modern 
forms of truth, because of the charm and 
freshness of some writers, an because every one 
was reading it. But they should strive against this 
temptation, and real something of the old forms. 
Better not speak at all than to speak without de- 


cision. It was the freshness and vigour of Luther’s 
faith, and the decisiveness of Whitefield and of 
Wesley that produced such t results, that 


charmed the people, and made their preaching irre- 
sistible. Doubts created whilst forming theories 
in the study would be speedily and effectually dis- 
pelled by contact with the practical life of Chris- 
tians, whilst attending the death-bed of a friend, 
and whilst soothing the sick-bed and sorrows of a 

liever. Not only the students, but the whole of 

e con tion, which fairly filled the body of 
the — 4 — most attentively to the address. 
The annual sermon was preached in the evening at 
Sherwell Chapel by Mr. Harrison, when a collection 
was made in aid of the funds. 


TETTENHALL PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, 


On Tuesday, June 13th, the annual distribution 
of prizes, previous to the Midsummer vacation, to 
those pupils in this institution who had specially 
distinguished themselves, took place in the dining- 
hall. oe 2 Mug 2 sn gd em 

roprietors of the college, parents and fri 0 
a 2 Mr. T. W. Shaw (chairman of the board 
of directors) presided. Prayer having been offered 
by 1 — G. Horton, * a 1 
e CHAIRMAN, in o e 

it would be in the recollection of thoes — who 
were present at the distribution of prizes last year, 
that hopes and e ions were then 

that on the ene oe Paariallceioe: oe 
present one—they would be able to report a 

state yal in. gyal pay ore to the number of boys 
in the and on that former occasion to which 
he alluded, he, as chairman of the Board of 
ment, felt it his duty to state—as he conscienti 
could do—for the t of those ta 
who entrusted their sons to their care, the 
directors had been fortunate enough in obtaining 
the services of a gentleman as -master, under 
whose wise, 4 and competent management, 
they, the directors, felt assured that the ths 
gent to that institution would become, 


for, after having attained to seventy boys, and then 
declined down to one-half or less than one-half 


that 

— ——— of © <u Santer Ov 
crease by reason of ten boys being under notice of 
ving succeeded, nos 


removal, and afterwards havi 


only in arresting that decrease, but in in- 
creasing the number by ten or fifteen boys 
more, that was, he thought, a fair cause for 
thankfulness. (Applause.) With an institution 
holding out every inducement to parents to send 
their boys there, and to cause the —— themselves 
to love both the school and their masters, and to 
Profit by their stiidiea, the directors had every 
reason to hope that the numbef of boys would be 
—＋ Increased; he (tle chairman) should for olle 
fetl Aisappoltited if they did not cotiitience tlie 
August Weston with dt least sixty boys. The 
Rehubl now hade fair to take its propet stand among 
the other collegiate institutions of the eguntry. 
While not jealous of similar institutions belongitig 
to other denominations, but wishing well ¢ wall, 
yet they could not be satisfied until they saw 

ettenhall College second to none, if it was not so 
r hear) — in its reputation, for the 
high scholarly attainments, and fine, manly, deep- 
tofie corisclentiotishess of those ho Lad been edu - 
tated within its Wals, and by wham, he trusted: it 
Would be deemed an horiour in their after lives to 
Wall it their alma mater. (Applause.) They had 
heard 86 much of edweation lately; that they were 
almost tired of the very name of it ; still he would 
say this, that whilst Congregationalists had been 
by no means neglectful of their share of the duty 
in providing education for the lower classes, he 
thought they were showing a wise and far-sighted 
rhe in establishing and liberally support‘ng insti- 

tions like this, where the sons of the higher and 


middle classes dould enjoy educational privileges 
but little inferior ta those which were obtainable at 
Harrow, Eton, or Rugby. 


Recitations and dialogues were then given by 


1 1 1 pupils, including a Latin recitation by 
F. A. Briggs, à Greek dialogue by T. A: Roberts 
and J. J. Stockburn, a German recitation by R. F. 
Horton, a dialogue in French by S. T. Mander and 
R. W. Hudson, and Poe’s poem of The Raven,” 
by R. F. Horton. The pieces were delivered with 
spirit and animation. 

Mr. A. Youne (the head master) explained the 
‘mode in which the prizes had been awarded, and 
how the results which they showed had been ar- 
ri ved at. 

The prizes were then distributed as follows: 

TEeTtreNwALL ScHoLarsulrs,—Senior : T. A. Roberts. 
Juniors: H. N. Mellor and J. J. Stockburn. 


The Salt prize for Mathematics, R. F. Horton. 


Crossley prize for Classics, R. F. Horton. “ Mills” 
rive for good conduct, A. R. J Bodley. Prize for 
tin and Greek Composition, R. F. Horton. Prize for 
* Verse, R. F. Horton. Prize for English Essay, 
E. F. A. Brigys. 


Form V. 
Latin and Greek.—Priz>, “Crossley,” R. F. Horton. 


Mentioned with praise: T. A. Roberts, E. F. A. Briggs, 
J. J. Stockburu. 
French. — Prize, 8. T. Mander. Mentioned with 


praise: E. F. A. Briggs, R. F. Horton, T. A. Roberts. 
Vatlematics.— Prise, Salt,“ R. F. Horton. Men- 
tioned with praise: S. T. Mander, E. T. A. Briggs, A. 
W. Topp, J. J. Stockburn. 
Bnoghish.—-Prise, E.T. A. Briggs. Mentioned with 
praise: R. F. Horton, T. A. Roberts, 8. T. Mander. 
Seripturs.— Prise, R. F. Horton. Mentioned with 
praise: T. A. Roberts, E. F. A. Briggs. 
GENERAL Prize —T. A. Roberts. 


8 Form IV. 

Latin and Greet. —Prizo, 8. Roberts. Mentioned 
with : H. N. Mellor, A. F. James, E. F. James, 
R. W. Hudson, A. J. R. Bodley. 

French. — Prize, R. W. Hudson. Mentioned with 

raise: S. Roberts, H. N. Mellor, E. F. James, A. F 
ames. 

Mathematics.—Prize, 8. Roberts. Mentioned with 
praise: H. N. Mellor, E. F. James, R. W. Hudson. 

English.—Prize, S. Roberts. Mentioned with praise: 
E. F. James, H. N. Mellor, A. F. James. 

n prize, 8. Roberts Second prize, A. 
R. J. Boilley. Mentioned with praise: E. F. James, 
H. N. Mellor, R. W. Hudson. 

GENERAL PRizEs.—H. N. Mellor, E. F. James. 


Form III. 

Latin and Greek.—Prize, 8. B. Hudson. 

Latin.—Mentioned with praise: J. Harper, J. H. 
Keep, W. Pattison, S. B. Hudson, H. S. Dewhurst. 
Oreek.— Mentioned with args S. B. Hudson, W. 
Pattison, W. J. Jenks, and H. S. Dewhurst. f 

French.—Prize, S. B. Hudson. Mentioned with 
eo: J. Harper, J. H. Keep, W. Pattison, H. S. 

whurst, W. J. Jenks, F. C. Silvester. ie 

Arithmetic.—Prize, 5. Harper. Mentioned with 
praise: F. D. Woodroffe, S. B. Hudson. 


Zuclid 3 Division).— Prize, J. r. Men- 
tioned with praise: F. D. Woodroffe, S. 13. Hudson, 
W. Pattison. (Second Division) — Mentioned with 


raise: A. Hill, A. D. Bantock, 8. C. Silvester, H. 8. 
hurst, W. M. Roberts. ö 
English.—Prize, J. r. 
Scripture.—Prize, J. Harper. Mentioned with 80: 
S. B. Hudson, H. S. Dewhurst, W. Pattison, H. Oswald. 
Reading. Prize, J. H. Keep. 
Mriting.— Prize, J. E. Little. 
. : Form II. 
Latin.—Prize, G. Harper. Mentioned with praise: 
G. Pattison, J. E. Parritt, J. Naylor, W. Taylor. 
French. — Prize, G. Harper. 


Arithmetic.— Prises, G. Harper, G. Taylor. Men- 
tioned with praise: W. Taylor, J. Naylor, S. Warden, 
W. R. You „ : 3 

Buplish,—Prise.—0. Harper. Mentioned with praise: 
W. R. Younge, G. Taylor, W. Taylor. i 

Scripture. Prise, „R. Younge. Mentioned with 
Praise: W. Taylor, G. 1 

Reading. Prise, W. R. Younge. 


Writing ing.— Prize, G. Taylor. 
German.—Prizes, 8. T. Mander, H. N. Mellor. 
5 Chemistry.—S. T. Mander, lat place, and E. F. A. 


c Rev. T. G. Horton, Mr. Briggs, the Rev. 8. 
‘Handley, the Maypr of Walsall, Mr, Woolley, Mr, 


. 
eS — 


| Wilks, Manchester; Professor D. W 
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Hudson, Mr. Tunstall, Mr. Bantock, and Mr. 
Dickenson (hon, sec.) afterwards addressed the 
nreéting: : 


— 


SILCOATES CONGREGATIONAL SH OO. 


Thursday last was a high * at the Congrega- 
tional School, Silcoates, near Wakefield; for, in 
addition to the celebration of the fortieth snniver- 
gary of the institution, there was, for the first tithe 
sino the school commenced, a reunion of old Silco- 
tians, Since last anniversary the committee have 
purchased the Silcoates estate, and as they contem- 
plate erecting a more commodiou4, as Well as a more 
elogaitt-loolsin ‘structure than the present school, 
it was thougtit by somé of the old pupils that the 
occasion of holding this year’s anniversary would b 
a very opportune one for having a reunion of all the 
old Silcotians who could make it conVeiietit to be 
nt. With this object in view Mr, T. Perkin 
inson, of Wakefield, and Mr. T. C. Taylor, of 
Batley, both old Silcotians, put themselves in com- 
inturiication with all of the former scholars whose 
addresses were known, and about seventy were pre- 
sent on Thursday, atid a most efijoyable day was 
spent by them. To accotiniodaté the increased 
number of visitors, two large marquees had been 
obtained, one of which served to hold the annual 
meeting in. This was placed on the cricket-ground ; 
the other was pitclied on the lawn in front of the 
house, and constituted the ¢iing-room for the 
guests. Amongst others the following old Silco- 
tians were present :— 


Alderman S. Boothroyd, Southport ; Joseph Carnley, 

est Melton; James ockin, Halifax ; J. B. Hacking, 

arnworth; the Rev. Samuel Clarkson, Lytham ; 
Richard Clarkson, Heckmondwicke; Jno. Clarkson, 
Batley ; H. C. Scales, Bradford; Robert 7 South; 
port; Professor G. Scott, LI. B.; dno. R. Wild, Not- 
tingham ; Everard H. Ford, Manchester; Matthew 
„W. Simon, D. D., 
Birmingham ; J. J. Wilks, Manchester; H. Hurst; C. 
Down, Trelatta ; J. W. Massey, Bradford; R. L. Arm. 
strong, Bradfosd; P. C. Ford, Manchester; P. Miall, 
Bradford; W. Bldgborough, Halifax; J. E. Morris, 
Sale; the Rev. H. J. Senior, Ovepden; Geo. Gill, jun., 
Burnley ; and W. J. Lorraine, Wakéfield. 


The proceedings were commenced, as on former 
occasions, by a number of recitations from several 


of the boys. These were followed by a debate, in | 


Parliamentary style, on the question whether a 
national army or à standing army were most prefer- 
able. The next business Was the distribution of 
prizes, consisting of handsomely-bound books on 
various subjects, to the boys who stood at the head 
of their classes at the last examination. The pre- 
sentations were made by Dr. Mellor, who addressed 
each prize-taker in descriptive, encouraging, and 
— terms. The following is the prize 
be 


Good conduct, Ist For Christmas, 1870, ee 4 
Peterborough ; for Midsummer, 1871, Clifton, Blyth. 
Good conduct, 2nd—For Christmas, 1870, and for Mid. 
summer, 1871, Johnson. Scripture—Ist, L. Lee, 
Earlsheaton ; 3nd, Johnson ; „ Williams. Greek 
Ist, Murray and MacDonald (equals); 2nd, Steer, 
Latin—lst, Murray, Peterborough ; 2rd, Mason and 
James; 3rd, Phillijs, Robin Hood's Ray. First French 


--lst, L. Lee; 2nd, Murray. Second French— Ist, 
Evans; 2nd, Hoyle. German — Ist, Brown (major) 
and Murray (equals); 2nd, King and Steer 


— 
Euclid — Ist, urray. Arithmetic—-lst, H. Lee 
and L. Lee (equals); 2nd, Dyson (major), Idle; 3rd, 


H. Johnson. DVebate—Kell, Seaton Carew. itation 
for Christmas, 1870—Islip and H. Lee (equals), Re- 
citation—For Midsummer, 1871, H. Lee. Im - 


ment in Recitation—For Christmas, 1870, Parkinson 
— aay and for Midsummer, 1871, Browne (minor). 
ing (senior) for Christmas, 1870 — Perkins; and 
for Midsummer, 1871, Kell. Reading (junior) — For 
Christmas, 1870, James, and for Midsummer, 1871, 
Morley. History—Ist, Browne, Collier (major), King, 
Lamb (major), H. Lee, L. Lee, and Murray ( sale 
2ud, A. Johnson; 3rd, Jones. Geography st, 
N Collier, King, Lamb (major), H. Lee, L. 

o, Murray, Kell, McDonagh and Smorfitt (equals) ; 
2nd, Oldroyd, Huddersfield ; 38rd, Dryden, Wakefield. 
Grammar—Ist, H. Lee and Murray (equals); 2nd, 
James, Morley; 3rd, Meggitt Barton-on-Humber. 
Dictation and gone g Bee, H. Lee; 2nd, Dyson 
(major). Tables and ental Arithmetic —Ilst, Collier 
and H. Lee (equals) ; 2nd, Dysonand Walker, Writing 
— ＋ Christmas, 1870, Evans; for Midsummer, 

7], H. Lee. Writing (junior) — For Christmas. 1870, 
and for Midsummer, 1871, Parkinson (minor). In- 

rovement in Writing For Christmas, 1870, Silver wood, 
Shelley; for Midsummer, 1871, Lamb (minor), and L, 
Lee (equals). Chemistry, 1st—For Christmas, 1870, 
Islip and Taylor (equals) ; for Midsummer, 1871, Lamb 
(minor); Second Chemistry—For Christmas, 1870, 
Steer: for Midsummer, 1871, Hirst, Smith and Stubley 
(equals). 

After Dr. BxwaLAss, the principal, had spoken 
in high terms of the good conduct of the boys, Dr. 
MELLOR delivered an address. He expressed the 
pleasure he had felt while listening to the debate, 
and warmly complimented the apeiron the manner 
in which they had acquitted themselves. He re- 
marked that he did not know what impression was 

roduced on the minds of the audience whilst 
istening to the debate, but on his mind a deep im- 
ression was made. He did not think if there had 
a debate in Parliament on the same subject, 
that there would have been more matter put into 
the debate, or that the 1 would have been 
as well delivered. He said this, not to flatter the 
boys but to 1 them; and it was one very 
admirable feature of that school, he was told, that 
throughout the session the boys were in the habit 
of having meetings, in which they learned the habit 
of Many of the boys, like those before 
him who were formerly pupils in the school, would 


rowne 


have to take a public share in the business of life. 
They would he perhaps, some of them, town 
councillors and mayors, or there might be befor 
— some nascent Lord Chancellor, 7 — } 
rely upon it we were coming to a period when 
and talent would have to rule r mi 
said of aristocratic preferences. The 

| gentleman aleo spoke in very encou 


ius 
t be 


terms te 


| the boys who had failed to take prizes thie year: 
The business of the annual mecting of imembers 
was next commenced, and, in the ce of Mr. 


John Crossley, of Halifax, an old and tried friend 
of the institution, the chair was taken by Mr. J. 
Burnley, of Gomersal. The Rev. H. Sanders, Hon. 
Sec., read a letter from Mr. C. Reed, M. P., an old 
Silcotian, which expressed regret that he could 
uot attend, as he had hoped to do. The of 
the committee was next read, which the 
steps which had been taken in purchasing the estate 
for 15,000/., by Mr. Joshua Taylor, Batley, on 
behalf of the eommittee. It recommended that » 
sufficient sum should be raised to pay off such @ 
E of tlie purchase money as shall leave the 

ouse and building free of rent, and enable them to 
erect a schoolroom and the wecessary conveniences 
for the accommodation of 100 boys. For these 
purposes 5,000/. at least would be required. The 
report went on to say ’—‘‘ Was it too much to ask 
fot this sum from the wealthy denomination to 
which they belonged ?” 

Since the last annual meeting several of the pupils 
have passed 3 ̈ͤ — examinations with credit. T. 
E. Ishp, of Bridgesteck, matriculated in the firet 
division at the University of London. E. Lee, of 
Earlsheaton, and W. L. Allot, of Hoyland, 
the prelimi examination at the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London. T. Clarke, of Doncaster 
passed a similar examination in ; and 
Charles T. Dryden, of Wakefield, the exa- 
mination prescribed by Her ag yi Judges for 

oung men about to enter on the study of law. 

aster Alexander Murray, of Peterborough, penned 
the Cambridge local examination. Master J, W. 
Axford, of Peasley-cross, Lancashire, and Master 
T. W. Morley, of Barton-on-Humber, ef ia 
honours ; the latter obtaining special distinction im 
mathematics. 

The reports of the examiners—the Rev. Dr. 
Falding and the Rev. Bryan Dale, M.A.—were 
next read, their general and substantial verdict 
being that the result was such as to refleeé the 
highest credit on the style of teachiag pursued by 
the principal and his assistant masters, and on the 
— of the boys who had the priviloge of being 
under their instruction. 

Mr. J. CaRNLEY, West Melton, moved the adop- 
tion — . —_ A the Day 
principle o ring-hill College, Birmi m, in 
— the — made allusion to many i 
reminiscences of his school-life at Silcoates twenty- 
five years “go, and his obligation for the sound edu- 
cation he then received. He said he felt the 
profoundest thankfulness for tho instruction and 
training which he got at Silcoates. What was 
taught was taught thoroughly ; and Latin, Greek, 
— mathematics, were thoroughly well learned, so 
that he found on going to Lancashire College that 
the work set before him was comparatively 2 
and he had nothing to unlearn. He assured 
meeting he felt the greatest interest in the welfare 
of Silcoates School, and he trusted its future career 
would far surpass its past. He thought there was 

at necessity for a new building, and he hoped 
that ere long a new structure would be reared, aad 
the establishment placcd in that position it deserved 
to occupy. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. 5 HackinG, of Farnworth, moved that a. 
vote of * 5 oer hos Be treasurer, J 
Crossley, „ Halifax, and the honorary secretary, 
the Rev. H. ers, Wakefield, and to the com- 
mittee, for their services. Having pointed out the 
great improvement which had taken place in the 
school since he was a pupil, he expressed a hope 
that it would prove a great benefit to the Congre- 
gational denomination, and assist in keeping u 
where it had ever been—in the front rank as a 
leader of public opinion. (Hear, hear.) It behowed 
them, he thought, at the present time to see that 
all their literary institutions were put on the best 
poosible basis, seeing that a measure had been 
passed to give a general education to the whole 
coun which measure, as a body, they hailed 
with all its faults, although he hoped the faults 
might soon be removed. 3 | 
e Rev. S. CLARK SON, Lytham, a pupil in the 
school some forty years ago, seconded the motion, 
and expressed the indebtedness which the Congre- 
—— — as a denomination, were under, in 
regard to the support of their educational institu- 
tions, to the treasurer. After remarking an 
immense improvement had taken place at Sileoates 
since he was a pupil, in things scholastic and in 
things domestic, he expr ion that 
with reference to both, Silcoates School had the 
cenfidence of the denomination represented by it. 
He rejoiced to be present on that occasion, and to 
feel there was a new era ing up for Sil - 
coates School, and to wish it -8 

Professor Scorr, Lancashire Co another old 
boy,” moved a vote of thanks to the examiners for 
their services. The resolution was seconded by Mr. 
MatrHew WI.Lks, Manchester, who said he was 
sure that those of them who came up to Silcoates 
on the previous evening and saw the out at 

lay were struck with one thing, and that was the 
— y a of each one of them. It was 
es to his mind that a feeling of love and esteem - 
was very strong between Dr. Bewglass, the principal, 


at oe ee 


4 Ry „ 


and for the education his two sons had received 
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and the boys. And this was as it ought to be, and 
it was one reason why the Silcotians loved the 
lace so much. He joined heartily in the remark 
at Silcoates School had been of great benefit to 
ministers’ sons. When his two sons were old 
enough he should send them to it. 

Mr. Scarzs, of Bradford, moved, and the Rev. H. 
SEnroR seconded, a resolution expressing the high 
appreciation of the meeting of the able manner in 
which Dr. ao the matron, and assistant 
masters had conducted the school during the past 
year. Mr. Alderman BoorHroyD, Southport, pro- 
posed, in a lengthy speech, the following resolu- 
tion :— , 

this hears with satisfaction of the hase of 
the Bilooates ‘Estate 2 


by the committee of the school, and re- 


tes 
that a new schoolroom be built as soon as — 


eommends 

able, and all the other additions and alterations which 
have so long been needed and desired to secure the proper 
tuition, oversight, and domestic comfort of the pupils. 


He stated that he was about the oldest Silcotian 
present, for it was forty-four years since he left the 
school. Mr. L. ArmstronG, Bradford, in seconding 
the resolution, said that the alteration ought to be done 
at once. Mr. EVxRARD Forp, Manchester, moved 
that it was desirable that a sum of 5,000/. should 
be raised, and that the meeting ‘‘ promised to use 
its utmost efforts to raise this fund ; that it recog- 
nised with pleasure the presence of many old pupi 

that day, giving them a hearty welcome, and 
earnestly commending the interests of the school to 
them in this important crisis of its history, asking 
their help, in their respective spheres and localities, 
towards raising the above-named fund.” He should 
be glad to subscribe 10/., and he thought if all the 
old Silcotians would do the same the requirements 
of the committee would soon be met. Mr. JAmEs 
Cockxix, Halifax, who was a pupil in the years 1832 
to 1837, seconded the resolution, and expressed his 
gratitude for the education he had received there, 


there. Hes that each old Silcotian should 

ive, say 51. self, and get 5/. more from his 
Tienda, and by that means the amount required 
would soon be raised. He and his two sons had 
been at the school ; his brother and his son had been 
there—five of them—and he should be glad to 
guarantee 50/. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. H. SaAnpErRs proposed, and Dr. 
Brwa ass seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Perkin 
Robinson, Wakefield, and Mr. T. C. Taylor, 
Batley, with whom they said the idea of a reunion 
of Sifcotians originated, and through whose exer- 
tions there were so many present that day. Onthe 
motion of Mr. BLacBoroveH, Halifax, seconded by 
Mr. WItp, Nottingham, a vote of thanks was given 
to Dr. Mellor and Mr, Burnley for presiding. At 
the close of the meeting the old boys” adjourned 
to the old dining-room where all had often dined 


before, while the friends partook of luncheon in the 
use on the lawn. r dinner the old Silco- 
tians held a meeting to decide upon what steps 


should = Ss to assist the school 2 in 
raising the necessary to carry out the proposed 
improvements. A e of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, with power to add to their 
number — M. Wilks, Professor Scott, Blagborough, 
J. Clarkson, J. W. Massey, J. Wild, Professor 
Simon, T. C. Taylor, and T. P. Robertson, was ap- 
E The erection of the new building will not 
the least interfere with the school duties. 


AIREDALE COLLEGE. 


The annual meeting of Airedale College was held 
in the library of that institution on Thursday, June 
Ast, the Rev. J. G. Miall presiding. Mr. Stanley, 
the senior student, read an interesting essay on 
The Vicarious Character of Christ's Death.” The 
Rev. Dr. Mellor, of Halifax, delivered the annual 
address to the students, taking as his subject. 
simplicity in preaching. The report of the institu- 
tion, the financial statement, and the examiners’ 
reports were next read by the Rev. S. Dyson, 
the secretary, and approved. There have been 

ighteen students in the college during the session, 
of whom five are leaving it this anniversary. 
After various formal resolutions had been 
the meeting was made special, and the subject of 
the amalgamation with Rotherham College was con- 
sidered. Sir Titus Salt, Bart., has promised 2500“. 
towards the erection of a new college in or near 
1 and in the 9 in which he made the 
er he suggested a renewed attempt at amalgama- 
tion. The Coll Committee . taken the 
matter up, and the negotiations with Rotherham 
have 80 far p that the committee of that 
institution have to recommend amalgamation 
in a college in the neighbourhood of Bradford to 
their — — Resolutions, with the view of 
2 out the amalgamation, were unanimously 
can N 


Sypngy Smirn’s RAzOR. — A clergyman was 


hesitating about the acceptance of a small prefer- 
ment. was just too little to enable him to live. 
4% Pooh, pooh,” said Sydney Smith, think of me; 
I have ys led the life of a razor, in hot water 


or in a scrape.” —Recollections of John Adolphus. 


SERMONS AND Hour Guasses.—The Chapel of 
the Savoy—not long since destroyed by fire, but 
subsequently restored, and 13 muuificence 
handsomely adorned—is a chapel Royal. We are 
informed that the Queen has sanctioned the restora- 
tion of the pulpit sandglass in the chapel ; though 
a change has been made in the measure of its 

It. is no longer an hour-glass, but is 


Correspondence, 


THE UNIVERSITY TESTS ACT. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Dear Sin, —At a meeting of the Committee of the 
Association at Cambridge for the removal of religious 
disabilities from the Universities, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed. If you can find a place 
for it in your columns, you will greatly oblige 

Yours truly, 
NEVILLE GOODMAN, Hon. Sec. 

The Avenue, Cambridge, June 22, 1871. 

„That this association desires to congratulate Her 
Majesty's Government on the ing of the University 
Tests Bill. The association (in so far as it represents 
members of the University of Cambridge, which by 
this Act is placed on closer and more cordial relations 
to the nation, and also in so far as it re nts Non- 
conformists who are no longer excluded from the 
offices and emoluments of the Universities), wishes to 
express its sincere and hearty thanks for a reform 
which has long had the support of the Liberal party. 
and is peculiarly grateful to that large section of it 
whose interests the Act 8 affects. The associa- 
tion will look forward with keen interest to the pro- 
jected and proposed measure of University Reform 
which is to include the question of clerical fellowships. 


REPUBLICANISM IN ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —In my last letter I deferred any remarks upon 
the third and last division of my subject, which I now 


the Queen and Royal family as well as the tenure of 
land. } 
3.—THE CLAIMS OF THE PEOPLE. 
The just claims of the people, I believe, will never be 
understood, and therefore, without imputation upon 
anybody, never be duly appreciated, until in Parliament 


the assistance of representatives from among themselves. 
As it is, twenty millions of people have not one man of 
their own order to state and stand up for their peculiar 
interests. They may be Conservatives or Liberals, 
Monarchists, or Republicans, I care not which; but I 
contend, that, with many good friends in other grades of 
society, they have not one man of their own sort who 
can speak in Parliament their own desires in their 
own language. I acknowledge, that the door is not 
positively closed against such candidates ; and therefore 
all I have to say is, let us see if we cannot overcome 
those retarding influences which spring out of our 
lowly condition. And when they have obtained admis- 
sion let them sit as independently as the noblest or the 
wealthiest Member in the House. 

When working-men make their appearance, though 
by but ones and twos, in Parliament, the Legislature 
will quickly learn what are the chief desires of the 
people, so far as legislation can and ought to gratify 
them. I will not multiply instances, though more than 
one or two occur to me. We do not ask public 
authority to fix or graduate wages. Give us fair play, 
and we will arrange that matter among ourselves, and 
with those who employ us. But, on behalf of the many 
weak and dependent, we should call upon a Parliament 
disposed to look with justice at our case, to bear in mind 
that the law has already undertaken to defend the feeble 
against the mighty, in respect to the hours of daily 
labour. Either the sanitary legislation of which we 
have heard so much, is sheer hypocrisy, or a maximum 
ought to be imposed upon a day’s labour in the interest 
of all who have it not in their power to limit their 
hours of work ; except where uncontrollable exigencies 
create cases to be dealt with by themselves, For 
example, Mr. Bass, the member for Derby, has 
discovered that railway men are, for low wages, ex- 
pected to keep on at a stretch alike incompatible with 
their own powers of endurance and with the safety of 
the public. 

This allusion to health brings me to the point of play- 
grounds for the people. With grateful satisfaction, I 
acknowledge that the supply of this great need first 
occurred to the magnanimous hearts of certain large 
employers of labour. Let it suffice to name Strutt, 
Crossley, Salt, Mason, and others. But this is a 
matter which must not be left wholly to private 
and individual benevolence, brightly as the acts of 
such men reflect upon themselves, and loudly as they 
speak of the social happiness that may be expected to 
be enjoyed in proportion as capital and labour, master 
and man, come to understand and appreciate each 
other. The idea that the land on which a nation has 
been born belongs to that nation, has taken full posses- 
sion of the minds of the people. Nothing that can be 
said about the difference between old countries and new, 
and about the difficulty of applying a hitherto neglected 
principle to the former, will induce them to forego its 
assertion. And of what avail is the mere assertion of a 
principle without its embodiment in practice! Such a 
change in law and custom as, by dividing the land among 
many holders, instead of allowing it to remain in the 
hands of a few, who, by that means, have constituted 
themselves preponderantly, if net exclusively, the ruling 
class—such a change, I say, might not merely make 
land more productive, but, in some proportion, as it 
multiplied the proprietary, might at the same time abate 


capacit 
metered for twenty minutes only !—Daily Tele- 
graph, | 


| the bitterness of discontent. This effect would be in- 


creased by an accompanying taxation of land, especially 


itself they be explained, advocated, and defended, with 


subjoin, having previously stated my views relative to | 


— wane 


if taking the form of a payment understood to carry 
with it, in the demand and the compliance, the claim 


and the acknowledgment of the supreme proprietorship 
of the State and nation. 


With regard to so much of the land as confessedly 
does belong to the State and nation, or as, on any system 
of sale or of compensation, might by degrees pass into 
that category, policy and convenience together would 
easily dictate its most expedient disposal. With one 
portion of it the Legislature might advantageously call 
into existence a considerable class of peasant proprietors 


holding it at a moderate fixed rent. No other measure 


could have so powerful a tendency to rescue this 
class of the community from the social degradation into 
which they have been suffered to sink. Unenclosed 
commons might either be enclosed and partitioned 
among individual graziers and cultivators, or continue, 
as in some instances would probably be found conve- 
nient, to fulfil the double purpose of commons and 
recreation grounds. Nothing, however, would more 
conduce at once to health, pleasure, and contentment, 
than the devotion of certain wild forestlike lands, some- 
what remote from towns, and of other open spaces more 
contiguous to them, as parks and playgrounds for the 
people. | 
On reviewing what I have written, I find that I have 
by no means touched upon all the subjects on which, at 
starting, I had thought of speaking; but I must now 
close, and beg to thank you for the space which you 
have kindly afforded me. 
Yours obediently, 
GEORGE POTTER. | 
10, Bolt-court, June 12. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sir,—At the present time, and in connection with 
the question of the position which the Church of Eng- 
land occupies as the religious teacher of the English 
people, it may be interesting to learn the opinion of the 
“intelligent foreigner ” on the subject. 

The following is an extract from an article respecting 
Dr. Döllinger's so-called apostasy, which appeared in a 
German Catholic newspaper of yesterday's date, the 
object of which is to cheer the desponding in view of the 
results which may flow from that event. After referring to 
converts which have been made in various parts of the 
world, the writer goes on to say :—‘‘ In much greater 
measure does England appear to be ready to turn to 
Mother Church, for a very reat number of clergymen 
and laity assume more and more the Catholic doctrines 
and customs, so that their adversaries regard them as 
complete Papists—that is, Catholics. . . The 
English State-Church, whose severance from Rome 
occurred in such a striking and disgraceful manner, 
occupies a peculiar and singular position, and appears 
now called to prepare the way for the union of all 
severed Christians with the Catholic Church, and in 
respect of our people at least to make it a matter of 
fact. With reference to the Church, it is no more a 
question of single conversions, but of the character and 
tendency of it as a whole—the whole denomination 
(the English State-Church) is on its way to Rome, It 
seems as if through it the prophecy is about to be ful- 
filled—‘ About this time there will be a great people 
on the sea who in great part will again receive the true 
faith.“ 

These are strong words to be used in reference to 
that Church which many delight to call the bulwark of 
Protestantism. 

Yours, &c.,, , 
J. A. MERRINGTON, 

Eltville, June 12. 


MISSIONS TO CHINA. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dax Sm, —In order that the whole question of 
missions in China should be fully understood and 
appreciated, it is most important that we should know 
—and no one can afford the information better than Mr. 
John—not merely how the missionaries of the London 
Society and other organised and responsible Protestant 
institutions have demeaned themselves towards the 
natives, but how it has been with others—have they 
behaved as being responsible to the home authorities 
and with due respect to the powers that be? 

Since this discussion commenced, I have met with a 
statement in a Roman Catholic journal, showing that 
in the district of Eastern Tong King, some years ago, 
during a period of persecution, Dr. Retord, Bishop of 
Acantis, reported :— 


Baptisms of Christian children . 5,77 
Pagan children in danger of deatng 930 
Adults — — * * oa =e 5 199 
Confessions 0 . 0 . . 88,542 
Viaticums . . * . . . 748 
Extreme Unctions . . « „ 4,797 
Marriages blessed . . „6595 
Confirmations VV 421 


We are all more or less familiar with the extraordinary 
claims made by Roman Catholic missionaries almost 
miraculous successes from the time of Huc to the 
present hour; and it would be interesting to know 
from so observant a friend as your correspondent how 


| much truth there is in these statements; and, if they 
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really represent matters of fact, how such astonishing 
results are produced? We know how tenderly High 
Churchmen and Roman Catholics at home speak of 
Protestantism, and of the faith and worship of those 
who differ from them. Is this kind of thing subdued 
or intensified in dealing with the followers of Buddha, 
Confucius, and Taon in the Flowery Land ? 

Again, George Muller in his last report informs us 
that he has twenty-five missionaries labouring in China. 
Others of the brethren besides the Mullerists have re- 
presentatives and teachers there. How do these and 
other nondescripts deal with the natives? Have they 
as much brotherly compassion upon the ignorant and 
those who are out of the way as is manifested by many 
of their compatriots at home? In justice to the Chinese 
Government as well as to our own administration, it is 
only right that the whole truth should be known. 


It seems to me that in respect to the Government of 
China both Mr. John and your correspondent ‘“ Theo- 
philus assume what is hardly proved. Mr. John states 
as a fact that which can only be an impression or an 
inference ; indeed, although he speaks of it twice over 
as a fact, he says only that hesincerely believes that 
the Chinese Government has for the last three years 
been pursuing a policy which has for its sole object the 
present restriction and the ultimate dissolution of all 
existing relations.” But it is perfectly open for any of 
us to ‘‘sincerely believe” the contrary, until there are 
more solid grounds for the assumption. Ihavelying before 
me a contemporary newspaper certainly not unfavourable 
to missionaries, in which it is said in reference to the 
circular just issued by the Government in China to their 
representatives about missions: — It is evidently di- 
rected against the Romish missionaries and their most 
unjustifiable claim to withdraw their converts from the 
operation of the laws of their country and the obliga- 
tions of citizenship. We repeat our belief that the Go- 
vernment has abandoned all intention of issuing an edict 
against missionaries, but much that it requires of them 
is reasonable, and the Protestant missionaries will, we 
aresure, not hesitate to comply with its wishes so far as 
they can do so without offence to their consciences. Mr. 
Wade writes on the 29th of March that there has been 
no disturbance of the peace in any district<this year, 
and he cannot discover any increase of hostility towards 
missionaries in the temper of the people.” 


I will only add another word, to say to Theophilus,’» 
that Paul, both to the magistrates at Phillipi, and to the 
chief captain at Jerusalem (Acts xxii. 25), claimed 
everything as a Roman citizen, and not as a messenger of 
Christ. Neither Roman citizens or British subjects have 
any right to claim immunity from arrest if they are 
contravening the laws of the State in which they are 
voluntarily residing. As British citizens, Englishmen 
can claim all that English law allows wherever they may 
be ; but I maintain with all deference, that missionaries, 
as such, have no right to special enactments or excep- 
tions in their favour in any country or from any rulers. 
They become soldiers of the Cross by the grace of Christ, 
and assume the offensive against heathenism, whether 
at home or abroad, at their own risk, and under a 
glorious leader. If they are called upon to endure 
hardship, they are also promised large rewards. They 
shall be crowned if they strive lawfully ; and I hold it 
to be impolitic, unwise, unreasonable, and contrary to 
the Divine Word of command, to ask for Ceasar’s care 
in the conduct of Christian war. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
GEO. M. MURPHY. 
Walworth, S. E., June 22, 1871. 


STORING A PROPORTION OF INCOME FOR 
RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE USES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sm,—Casually I met a much-esteemed minister lately 
away in the west, who asked me how my efforts succeed. 
This kind of question is continually put to me. A few 
testimonies from strangers during a recent three weeks’ 
visitation answer such inquiries. 

At L. a gentleman said, ‘‘ Your speech at B. five 
years ayo broke the spell of a temptation to back out of 
a promise. I instantly paid the 5/., got peace of mind, 
and have ever since devoted up to a given proportion 
with joy.” A gentleman from Cornwall warmly thanked 
me for the free circulation of ‘‘ Uncle Ben’s Bag” 
among the Sabbath-school teachers of his town, much 
good having already arisen from this effort. In a train 
near H. a lady said, I feel bound to tell you that 
eleven years ago my late husband learnt of you to store 
for God. He won several converts. I continue it with 
advantage and pleasure. A gentleman at O. said, 
My uncle practised storing, wrote upon it from your 
tracts, and won many converts.” After an address at 
B., a young mechanic said, ‘‘I began to store from 
hearing your address at C. six years ago.” A friend 
afterwards told me that he earns about 22s. per week, 
is a regular giver, and had just handed him 10s. towards 
a new chapel. A further testimony ranks with those 
more beautiful and spiritual ones, which I cannot bring 
myself to record. I am often asked for the names of per- 
sons who store for God, and requested to ask of them 
help for different objects ; sometimes, even, by strangers. 
In justice to such friends, and in self-protection, I 
always decline. My efforts are directed to win to per- 
sonal storing, not to make those who practise it the 
victims of constant and distant applicants, For the 


1 


information of many inquirers, I would recommend Mr. 
J. Whitaker’s movement, and Mr. Conder’s tract. 
Dear Sir, yours truly, 


JOHN ROSS. 
Hackney, June 15, 1871. 


THE NATIONAL CELEBRATION OF THE 
SCOTT CENTENARY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —Iu August next will occur an important event 
in the history of the country, viz., the centenary of Sir 
Walter Scott’s birth. It has been resolved to celebrate 
the centenary on the 9th of August next, in this, the 
city where he was born, under the presidency of His 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch. The promoters of the 
celebration have all along sincerely desired that it should 
be carried through in a national spirit. They are sen- 
sible that the name of Walter Scott is as highly honoured 
in England as in Scotland. One of the first steps taken 
was to address invitations to the most distinguished 
men of Great Britain and also of America; and I am 
glad to state that in many instances these invitations 
have been accepted, and the celebration promises to be 
in every way worthy of the man, the metropolis of 
Scotland, and the nation. 

An exhibition of paintings and relics of Sir Walter 
Scott will also take place here, beginning 15th July, 
and ending the 12th of August. 

I shall feel much obliged by your making the celebra- 
tion known through your influential columns, and I 
shall be glad to communicate with any ladies or gentle- 
men who feel an interest in the subject and are disposed 
to assist. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. USHER, Secretary. 


* 


Edinburgh, June, 1871. 


THE PAYMENT OF FEES IN SECTARIAN 
SCHOOLS. 


MEETING AT BIRMINGHAM, 


A public meeting to protest against the use of 
the rates for propagating the do of rival 
Churches, was held in the Town Hall, Birmingham, 
on Thursday night. Owing to the unfavourable 
state of the weather, the attendance was not so 
22 as would otherwise have been the case, but the 

y of the hall, and the side galleries were crowded. 
Mr. T. Kenrick presided, and the platform was 
occupied by influential Liberals and Nonconfor- 
mists of the borough. 

The CHAIRMAN in explaining the object of the 
magn’. said that they were pre „ willingly 
and cheerfully, to rate themselves for the purpose of 
8 education for every child in this town, but 

e did not think they were prepared to see the prin- 
ciple of Church-rates, against which they contended so 
long and so earnestly, again establishedin Birmingham. 
If the application of any of the rates was to be 
made to teach denominational views, they believed 
that they were going back to the old Church-rate 

rinciple. If they agreed with him upon that point, 

e believed that they would also agree that no com- 
— and no concession could be accepted. (Hear, 

ear. 


Mr. ScHNADHORST explained that Mr. George 
Dawson, Mr. Middlemore, and the Rev. C. Vince 
were unavoidably absent, and read a letter from 
the former wrx that what was wanted now, was 
the support of the 12 of ratepayers to the 
minority on the school board. 

The Rev. H. W. CROSsKEVY moved the follakeng 
resolution: 

That this meeting desires to 4 * its irreconcileable 
eg | to the determination of the Birmingham School 
Board to use the rates of the borough for the payment of the 
fees to indigent children attending denominational schools, 
belie (1) that to increase the amount voted to those 
schools from public funds is contrary to a sound educational 
policy, c nd must repress the devel tof an efficient and 
national system of education; (2) that this new a priation 
of public money to the maintenance of the — 
of rival Churches is contrary to the principles which 
guide the rr of the country, and will be 


a large number of the ratepayers as a violation of the righte 
of conscience. 


It had been, he said, the sublime characteristic of 
modern legislation to know and to accept the prin- 
ciple that religion was a matter between a man’s 
soul and his Maker, and that to place official re- 
ward or State-aid on the side of the profession of 
any religious faith was to fuse an element of worldli- 
ness with the divine life of the soul. On that prin- 
ciple, modern legislation had placed Catholic, Dis- 
senter, and Jew in Parliamentary and civil rights, 
the Irish Church had been displaced from its 
throne of injustice, the Universities had been par- 
tially opened ; but now, throughout the country, 
there was a demand made to reoccupy that which 
freedom had conquered by the power given by the 
Education Act, unfortunately, by a Li 
Government—(Hear, hear)—who, in that, had be- 
trayed the religious liberty of the le—(Hear, 
hear)—and who ‘had opened anew the fountains of 
sectarian strife by the Act. A majority had been 
* by the method of 
voting, which had given intensest sectarianism the 
religious er. carrying out the the 
board had to choose between 2 
ascendancy and a ge uality. The board had 
— — en f f cy, and they stood 
there that night for religious ity, expressin 
in the resolution which he 2 read, not their 
mere dislike to the ing, nor their mere 
disagreement to it, but their irreconcileable hos- 
tility to the reversal of the course of modern 


of morality and of their 


‘nary justice and 


legislatio the outrage upon individual liberties, 
and to t — of ancient bonds. (Cheers.) 
They were told that they were not practical men 
of the world, and that it was only young men be- 
longing to debating societies who ven to 

on abstract principles. But he had yet to 

that the principle of religious equality was a mere 
dream, a young enthusiasm, although he believed 
that more of them would keep a young enthusiasm 
in their manly hearts than some ed, that 
this jwas not a matter to be as an 
abstraction to the dim region of a mathe- 
matical problems, but that in religions equality 
the mind could grow in knowledge, the 
soul rejoice in light, and the free conscience t 
the law of God. It might as well be urged that 
4 criminal code, justice was too abstract 
a thing to be considered—that it was better to 

to the good old plan that Mes should take who 
have the power, and they should keep who can — 
(Hear, hear)—because justice was an abstraction, a 
thing for debating societies, too sublime for prac- 
tical men—as claim that reli equality was not 
to guide the deliberations of the school board. 


(Hear, hear.) They must plainly, because 
N speak. It t have 


the town had that t to 
been imagined that the school board d have 


found occupation for its zeal in building schools for 
15,000 chil which was the due of Birmingham, 
and their management t have sufficed the 
greediest glutton for work ; but there were schools 
in Birmingham which presented sweeter 8 and 
finer charms than any the board could maintain 
under the 3 i ct. Those graces and those 
charms were twofold. In the first place, there 
were private schools, which were under private 

ment, which were private property, and 
over which the ratepayers could have no control 
through their representatives in any way whatever. 


— — : e t 4 — vernment 
the people, for the people, throu e people. 
They wees governed by eccl ical committees, 


and if the money of the ratepayers was paid to these 
schools, they would pay to that over which the 
people had no control. The second — and 
the peculiar charm of those schools he thought to 
be greater than the first. It was that in them 
those beloved catechisms might be taught without 
fear and without restraint. Any dogma that was 
chosen might be taught in its absolute entirety, and 
the reg ers were called upon to support a school 
in which that was done. (Hear, hear.) He came 
there to say that he believed in the existence of a 
vast ecclesiastical conspi to obtain the educa- 
tion of England into the hands of partisans. He 
believed that north and south, east and west, there 
was but one policy. He would show in one or two 
words why they made this —— In the 4 — 
tions for rate aid from denominational schools th 
were 3,230 vcore pel 2,852 Church of 
schools—274 British and Wesleyan, and 104 
other sects, —— ional, Unitarian, 
Jewish, and undenominational. f 
Because Nonconformists acce national 
system. They thought that if the system of 77 
ment of fees to denominational schools went on, the 


Church of land and Roman Catholic schools 
would be almost entirely supported by publie money. 
(Hear, hear.) He would not say one 


were not pre to t to them in this 
. 
not claim for themselves. (Cheers.) He held 
the Union, which as sent. through Gent the length 
e Union, which was sent e 
and breadth of the land. ese nominges 
said that they were to support the general cause 
bound to oppose th — rd — 
und to the 0, 
the Atheists. What was the defence which was 
made of the course which had been taken? 
were told that the Act required them to fill 
denominational schools, but the Act gave 
choice between the two. Let it be oh etter 
Act did not in any respect force them to fill these 
schools. The school board could for tke 
education of the children of Birmingham in a way 
acceptable to the consciences of the community, if 
they chose to do so. (Cheers.) What was the 
argument from conscience worth? It amounted to 
this: Su they oe a poor man a ticket for 
food clothi ut denied hi 
exchanging that ticket. Now 


tlemen who wanted their p te 
(Loud and continued cheers. rev. gentleman 
contended that the defence of the course which had 
been adopted by the the board entirely broke down 
—(Hear, hear)—and concluded with some 
remarks in favour of that religious equality which 
they demanded. (Cheers.) a 

Mr. C. E. MATHEWS, in seconding resolution, 
said that, although not a Nonconformist, his 


thies were very st ly with the minority upon 
* and also with the objects of 


the school bo 
meeting. It seemed to him that this was not a 


estion of Conformity or of N 
question y r Pl 


applause)—but of citizenshi 

(app poli 2 
With Mr. Crosskey he th 
cause to be dissatisfied with the course the 
Government had taken in the 2 (Hear 
hear.) They were led to believe the question 
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of national education had assumed the dignity of 
an imperial question, and that it would be settled 
by the present Government upon a national and 
definite — But they found that the Govern- 
ment had been wholly incapable of dealing with the. 
various difficulties with which it has been sur- 
rounded, and had handed those difficulties for 
settlement to persons less qualified to deal with 
them than themselves. (Hear, hear.) Partly 


owing to the new-fangled cumulative vote, and 


y through their own fault, they found that in 
„the centre of Liberali the birth- 
place of the League, the place of all others dedi- 
cated to the support of civil and religious liberty, 
they had the national education of the people, at a 
crisis of supreme importance, handed over — three 
years to the Conservative and clerical party. The 
result had been what might have been anticipated. 
The majority of the school board, notwithstanding 
the most earnest remonstrances and most pertina- 
cious and energetic opposition, had—anxious to 
make hay while the sun shone—(laughter)—passed 
a series of bye-laws, which, if put in force, would 
take the money of the ratepayers for the purpose 
of subsidising denominational schools. It should 
be borne in mind that there was no conceivable 
necessity for their taking this course. The Act did 
not require them to do so. The clause under which 
they were scting was purely permissive, and their 
action would arouse a bitter and relentless religious 
animosity, which everyone should be anxious to 
avoid. radical difference between the schools 
about to be established and the denominational 
schools was very simple but very striking. In 
rate schools no religious instruction or observances 
formed a part of the necessary school system; 
the religious and secular were kept distinct ; and 
no school ins could inquire any child’s pro- 


ficiency in religious knowledge. In denominational 
schools definite and tic religious teaching was 


oe school course, and 4 * * pro- 
rom religious dogmatism o the opera- 
tion of a conscience clause. Botella ween unneces- 
sary, but the practical result of the new bye-laws 
was this—that large subsidies would be given to 
‘Roman Catholic and Church of England schools, 
each teaching dogmatic theology, out of the rates. 
Their object was to place some denominational 
schools in a better position than others, and to do 
this not at the expense of the denomination but of 
the State. It seemed to him that two very clear 


„First, that they would avoid muc 
animosity, and save much unnecessary 
the elementary education of the country 
were less and less in the hands of divines, and more 
and more in the hands of laymen. (Cheers.) Second, 
that they would have more and more to separate in 
elemen education that which was secular from 
that which was religious. (Hear, hear.) They did 
not, on that undervalue religion ; for they 
were convinced of the deep necessity of those rell- 
gious teachings which moved the consciences and 
coloured the lives of men. But they said that b 
seDarating the distinct province of statesman s 
interests from the distinct province of the 
Church, they were elevating the work both of the 
ciurches and of the State, and conformed to the 


principles laid down for them by the Great Author | th 


of their faith, that they should render unto Cesar 
the — that be Cresar’s, and unto God the things 
8. 
The Rev. W. F. CalLAwax, in supporting the 
resolution, said that that meeting was called to ex- 
press hostility to, and to protest against, the deter- 
mination of a board, mainly elected by the rate- 
of Birmingham, to levy rates for virtually 
idising certain sectarian bodies am them. 
corporation — 
against ion or body 
by the * — was, he thought, a new experience 
for them. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Callaway characterised 
the revival of the old Church-rate agitation as a 


the country districts to follow their example, as 
they did in former controversies. (Cheers.) 
The resolution was carried with four dissentients. 


The Rev. J. B. Brown moved,— 
That this 
of the 


eine Sine caren ualified admira- 


eee Nee 
con- 
test in which they are engaged. eS 

representatives of the Noncon- 
and the most liberal sense, 


. 


clear line of demarcation be- 

tween ecclesiastics on one side and six 
liberal, conscience-loving men, on the 
other si (Cheers.) Their opposition to the in- 
justice of the majori an old story written in 
martyrdom and sacri if n it would 
again be recorded in sacrifice. (Cheers.) What 
could be more indecent than that before an inch of 
land was d A Bi brick had been 
bought fo 6f schools, these cight 
iastical should attempt to 2 their 
hands into the of the i thus 
provide for their own sectarian ts in- 
stead of paying for them their own selves. (Cheers. ) 


In the face of conduct like this, the minority were 


justified in fighting their battle of * 2 
3 f ing, not 
ae ee ble land i 


alone, but for the w a . 
Would the meeting support the minority in their 


contest, whatever might accrue? (Enthusiastic 


If suffering were necessary on behalf of the princi- 
ples of religious equality, he did not think there 
existed in d six gentleman more fitted to 
undergo that punishment than the gentlemen who 
a the minority on the school board. 
(Cheers and laughter.) They had been charged 
with entirely overlooking the necessity which 
existed for religious instruction. This he denied, 
for they admitted the necessity, but said it could 
not, and should not, be supplied by Government. 
(Hear, hear.) When 524 said to him that it 
was a violation of conscience to send his child to a 
secular school, he was wrong. It might not be the 
attainment of an end which he sought, but it was 
no violation of conscience to teach reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. He with the objector 
that the religious education of the child was 
most momentous, and should be given, but not 
from the same source which supplied those thi 
upon which both he and the objector were at. 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism could not 
both be right; Evangelicalism and Rationalism 
could not both be right ; and when a ratepayer had 
conscience enough to believe that these creeds were 
utterly irreconcileable, he should not be called upon 
to pay for what he believed and what he disbelieved 
altogether. (Cheers.) He said with great deliberate- 
ness of conscience that he looked upon the Church 
of 1 at this moment, and saw the clergy of 
the Church— men who, by their constant iteration 
of their own claims, ought to be looked up to as 
examples of honesty, of truth, and of charity—were 
the very reverse of what they professed to be. 
(Hear, hear.) They taught every Sunday doctrines 
which they did not believe. (A voice: Charity.) 
He was charitable, and he pleaded for charity for 
the souls which were 3 and deceived by these 
men. He had no res for the religious com- 
munity, High- Church, 
which could say, We will keep in one o isation 
together, although, at the same time, they were 
continually one another, and they knew 
that in their — differences they were as widely 
asunder as those other sects which came not within 
their organisation. (Cheers.) 
The resolution was carried, with but two dis- 
sentients. 
Mr. R. W. Daze, who was received with 
enthusiastic and long-repeated cheers, respon:led to 
the resolution on behalf of the minority of the 
school board. He said the minority accepted the 
resolution, and the cordial and ail 
unanimity with which it had been passed, as an 
assurance that in the judgment of the ratepayers 
they had not betrayed the principles which last 
November they were charged to defend, and that 
the ratepayers were resolved to stand by their side 
through the vicissitudes of this great conflict. 
(Hear, hear.) He observed that the resolution con- 
tained an assurance of sympathy; but he was not 
quite sure, after all, whether the minority needed 
sympathy. (Laughter and ‘‘Hear, hear.”) The 
minority had not lost their courage—they were not 
depressed ; they knew they were fighting a battle 
in which they must win—(Hear, hear)—and that 
before very long the principles for which they were 
contending would secure a com and irreversible 
triumph. (Cheers.) It was quite true that hard 
ings had been said of them outside the board. 
They had been told that they could not honestiy 
seek a place on the board, that they had shown a 
spirit of narrow sectarianism, that they bullied and 
browbeat their opponents, that they had carried 
intimidation to a pitch of positive indecency that 
had exceeded the direst anticipations of their critics. 
The vocabulary of abuse had almost ex 
in the endeavour to make them odious to their 
townsmen. But language of this kind did not 
trouble them; it was too violent and too wild 
to 1 any effect; and they had been 
used to this kind of thing for a long 
time. Reckless abuse had always been the 
favourite weapon of the Conservative party 
(cheers)—and in battles Liberals had dis- 
covered that it did very little execution. Liberals 
and Nonconformists bol always been treated in this 
way. The minority conceived that they were 
fighting, not merely the battle of the Noncon- 
formists of the town, but the battle of all Liberal 
* and they constituted the vast majority 
of the constituency; they believed those rate- 
payers, and not merely the members of the Non- 
conformist congregations, were strongly and re- 
solutely opposed to the policy of sustaining the 
dogmatic teaching of rival Churches out of the 
rates levied on the whole borough. (Hear, hear.) 
They believed they were also asserting the true 
economical interests of the town ; for their convic- 
tion, after careful inquiry and investigation, was 
that the proposal which the majority of the board 
had adopted involved a most wasteful expenditure 
of the funds of the borough. (Hear.) Incidentally 
they had had to fight the battle of free speech 
(Hear, hear)—here, in Birmingham, the re ta- 
tives of the majority of the ratepayers had to 
struggle 2 the persistent attempt to depri ve 
them of the power of defending the principles 
and maintaining the interests 
(Cheers.) Let it be remembered, this was only 
one of a series of questions involving the same 
principle. The majority of the board to 
make large payments out of the rates for the sup- 
— industrial schools, which already receiv 
grants from the Government—large enough 


to carry the current ex of those institutions. 


But then they were told it was desirable to pave 
| the courtyard of the industrial school in Gem-street, 


cheering. ) 
The Rev. GB. JoHnson seconded the resolution. 


and introduce improvements into the warming 


w-Church, Broad-Church, - 


but perfect 


that majority. 


( 
ed | h 


apparatus. Now, all these premises were private 
property ; they did not belong to the ratepayers, 
they were not under their control, and if the 
managers of the school chose, they might refuse to 
receive a single child from the borough after this 
year, after having received money from the rates 
to improve the property of private managers. Then, 
by-and-by, the minority would have to discuss the 
scheme of education which the majority of the 
board would propose for the new rate schools. 
During the election the members of the minority 
anticipated that the great struggle would be in 
relation to that scheme; but the policy, or the 
want of policy—(Hear, hear)—on the part of their 
opponents had brought another question into the 
forefront ; but when that scheme came on, the 
minority would again have to appeal to the rate- 
payers for their support, and he trusted the rate- 
payers would give it, by memorials, by petitions, 
and by whatever other means—which they would 
not speak of that night—might be thought neces- 
sary, in order that injustice might be resisted. 
(Cheers.) The minority were charged with being 
obstructive. What had they offered to obstruct ? 
Why, there was no school in the kingdom 
so far advanced in that work as the Birmingham 
board, and that was owing very largely to the 
t vigour and ability of the chairman of the 
vommittee of Inquiries, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 
(Cheers.) They were already in treaty for land to 
build additional schools on, the architect had re- 
ceived directions to prepare plans, and, so far as he 
knew, there was not a ear board in the kingdom 
that had got so far. What the minority had en- 
deavoured to obstruct, but what they had, to a 
certain extent, failed in obstructing, was the diver- 
sion of an educ&tion rate to pu to which that 
rate should not be devoted ; and they would still 
use all legitimate resources in their power to pre- 
vent and o ct that. (Cheers.) They were also 
told they were guilty of very great illiberality in 
refusing to consent to this appropriation of the 
rates; and there was a new — of religious 
liberty invented, in order to cover them with re- 
proach. The old theory of religious liberty was a 
very simple and very intelligible one. It declared 
that no man should suffer in his person or his pro- 
perty, or by the loss of any political franchise or 
privilege, because of his religious opinions ; and that 
no man should be required to support religious wor- 
ship or teaching to which heconscientiously objected. 
But the new theory of religious liberty was alto- 
gether a different thi hen the 1 * spoke 
of religious liberty, meant by it the power to 
rate and to tax the whole community in support 
of various religious opinions — what these 
religious opinions were, they did not seem ve 
much to care. (Hear, hear.) He did not very muc 
wonder that these new disciples of the principles of 
religious freedom had had some difficulty in con- 


structing a satisfactory theory (hear) it must be 
— lt that they were altogether fresh at the 
work. (Cheers and laughter.) They belonged to a 


party which till only two years ago maintained in 
reland, out of national property, a Church which 
was ed with deepest abhorrence by the vast 
majority of the Irish people; they belonged to a 
party which only recently surrendered, and that after 
severe and protracted conflict, the power to compel 
the whole community to support buildings which 
were the meeting places of the adherents to a sect ; 
they belonged to a party which a little while before 
excluded Roman Catholics from the House of Com- 
mons, and Nonconformists from municipal corpora- 
tions; they belonged to a party which in still earlier 
days made Nonconformity a crime, and punished it 
with fine, imprisonment, and death. People would 
not be expected to be very clever at theories of re- 
ligious liberty who belonged to a party like that. 
(Loud nt gar ay He was reminded that night of 
what took place about 170 years agoin London. A 
famous Dissenter—one of that illustrious band of 
Nonconformists who had enriched our literature 
with imperi le treasures--—was condemned to the 
pillory for writing one of his keen and terrible 
. inst the ecclesiastical tyranny of hie 
time —he (Mr. Dale) referred to the immortal author 
ok Robinson Crusoe,” Daniel Defoe. He was 
condemned to the pillory, and the Nonconformists 
of London —— the pillory with laurel; they 
drank to him as he stood there out of silver cu 
they pelted him with flowers. It seemed that that 
process was being repeated now. The minority 
the resolution as an assurance that, so far 


as meeting 


their support. (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. JSI CoLLincs moved: 


That this meeting heartily approves of the action taken by 
the —— Armen ye. mtr order to defeat the 


pledges itself 

every possible cheers) this 

5 . L equality. 

Referring to the recent policy of the Government, 

e said that it had ite. educational measure 

by the aid of the Church party, and the price it had 

had to pay was the betrayal of the Nonconformists. 
(Hear, hear. ) 

Mr. J. S. WricuT seconded the resolution. A 

me in the minority was always unpleasant, and 
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he confessed that he was disappointed at the re- 
sults which had arisen so far from the action of the 
school board. The majority had not 
to carry into effect the resolutions they 
and he that they would yet, Ae 15 


» 2 


the voice of the ma 1 of the people, decisively 
a rescind the resolutions act with jus- 


The Rev. H. W. HorlAxp supported the resolu- 
tion, which was carried. 

In answer to loud calls, Mr. Jos. CHAMBERLAIN 
came forward. Mr. Johnson had said that if there 
22 * men more fitted to suffer in this 

* others, he and his colleagues were 
those 22. ter.) There might be some 
| ot op on on this a Por but this he 
— — sa: that if they were called upon to suffer 
in the noble cause, or if any sacrifice were required 


in support of their principles and suffering, they 
suff willingly, and that sacrifice they would 
readily make. (Cheers.) Mr. Dale, in compli- 


menting ah coll es, had, with characteristic 
modesty, shed all references to his own services. 
He (ne. Cham eran — to have an oppor- 
ö A the support and 
ce which Me Mr. Pale! had given to the minority; 
for he felt that if they were deprived of his ser- 
vices, they would be a minority indeed. (Cheers. ) 
They had heard a good deal about moderate Church- 
men, and they were told at the time of the election 
what good things they were to expect from them. 
These expectations had not been altogether fulfilled. 
In Scotland, at one time, an atte was made to 
sea-water fish in fresh-water lakes, and the 
experiment failed. (Laughter.) They tried the 
system, and ‘‘Christopher North” said the result 
was a fashionless whelk, all beard and no body.“ 
‘ap with'a dalle ¢ ent tried on moderate 
Churchmen, they got an animal which was all 
Churchman and very little moderation. (Cheers. ) 
On one occasion he remarked, if the resolutions of 
the school board were carried into effect, numbers 
of children now enjoying the luxury 
edneation, at the ex 
of denominational — 
the expense of the ratepayers. 
dreds o 
m in the same manner, and hundreds of Roman 
Catholic children would receive their education in 
that faith as a free gift from the Protestants of Bir- 
5 This sien tok this iniquity, he and his 
it Nong the opin ey peter — 
opinion that in schools sup 
be ie sal —— had no right to in- 
tra and they must not be allowed to inter- 
in the concerns of the kingdom in which } 
tay ad no jurisdiction. (Cheers. ) 
eedings concluded with the customary 
vote of Want tt to the chairman. 


— 


ools, would enjoy th 
(Shame) ) 


— 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


At a meeting of the London School Board on Wed- 
nesday, Professor —— — up the report of 
the oommittee rame a scheme of 
education for the schools, and moved the 
adoption of the general recommendations it con- 

The committee recommended that the 
infant schools should be mixed for children of béth 
sexes ; that in the senior schools the sexes should 
be separate; ; and that female teachers should be 
employed in the infant and in the girls’ schools. 

It was further recommended that the period under 
which children were under instruction should be 
five hours during five days in the week, and that 
means should be taken to — the children with- 


unishment s fxr he LIN in a — 
and that The head teacher should be responsible. It 
was also recommended that music and drill should 


be taught during the hours of school a ured 
ese recommendations were ado with s 


modifications. On the proposition that during th 


time of teaching any children — 2 

from such receive separate instruc- 
tion in secular subjects, the Rev. Mr. W 

moved to substitute the word ‘may ” for if 

so as to leave it discreti amendment 

te Notes ee tof and 2. recommen- 

recommendations 


8 committee were * discussed seriatim. 

a ENA in the board schools the Bible 

tions and instruction rale 

therefrom in the . —— of 2 
reserving the conscientious ts 

the senior boys’ schools, ing, 4 — 


metic, , mensuration, and 
Bookk was also i 


gu 


of a sectarian | 
of the private 8 N 


children would learn the Church cate- | 


It | 


—— 


f 


; 


** 
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| 
| 


| 
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essential subjects of instruction. The debate was 
adjourned. 


BirMincuam.—At the meeting of the board on 
Wednesday the chairman brought before the notice 
of the board a question of importance in con- 
nection with the offers which various Nonconformist 
churches have made to surrender their schools to 
the board, for a term of years, at a nominal rent, 
on the condition that the religious teaching should 
be confined to the . e Scriptures without 
note or comment. The Chairman said it had = 
curred to him that the board could not acce 
offer with a condition annexed which woul bind 
future boards. The question stands adjourned. 

SHEFFIELD.—Returns made to the Sheffield School 
Board show that school accommodation will have 
to be provided for about 10,000 children, the present 
appliances being deficient to that extent. 

ECKMONDWIKE.—There has been an exciting 
contest here in connection with the election of a 
school board, the result of which is that it will 
consist of two representatives of working men, two 
Churchmen, and three Dissenters. Ae 5 
oe, considerable excitement, all passed off plea- 
santiy. 


Court, Personal, und Officinl Nebus. 


—— ——ö 


The weather was very unfavourable for the 
ren s garden at Buckingham Palace on 
; rain, but the wind 


It did not actuall 
(which had again found itself at home in the east) 
was bitterl od and the sky was densely clouded. 
+ The official account sets forth that the Queen 
ve a bun party on Friday afternoon 
from bar t four to t seven o clock in the 
12 Palace, where tents had 
tions made for the ocea- 
sion. It is A Her Majesty, who looked in 
good spirits and remarkably well, wore a rich black 


silk dress, and a black bonnet, trimmed with white 


lace. She graciously conversed with a few of her 
* who were nearly all them assembled on the 


The Queen returned to Windsor on Saturday 
midday. In the ev the Princess Louise, the 
Marquis of Lorne, the Right Hon. W. E. and Mrs. 


| Gladstone dined with Her Majesty. 


By e 
last cvening at Bucki a pve 


and Princess of Wales, „Date Wiating 
Russia, Prince Arthur, the e of Gasabridge 1 
a large 1 7 ns were present. 
* Bisho eterborough was the . at 
ivate c l, Windsor e, on 


e Duke of ua has pose 0s 
Tae Foes hav deadin 0 bemeee tens . op 
of a few days the Premier will make a communica- 


tion from Her Majesty to the House of Commons on 
the subject of a for her third son, Prince 
Arthur. The Globe has a rumour that the title of 


Duke of Ulster will be conferred upon Prince Arthur, 
and that the Government will propose, before the end 


| of the session, the 18 a Royal seat in Ireland. 


The Dublin 
will be less — 
calls for gratefu 


ess says that the Irish peo 
to appreciate the act as one which 
remembrance than to think that 


they have been made the instruments in effecting a sie 


handsome settlement for one of the younger mem- 
bers of the al Family.” 

It is stated on the on of the visit af the 
Prince of Wales to — 2 — there will be 
a review of all the troops in n in the Pheenix 
Park, and that the Princess Louise and the Marquis 
of Lorne will accompan itis fee loyal Highness, 

The Queen is ex e 
Park on the 30th instant. Her Majesty is e 


t 


. 
It is stated that two of the common law ; 
and Sir Barnes Peacock, with a salary, will be 
appointed to sit on the Judicial Committoe. 
rd Elcho has resigned the Chairmanship of the 

Council of the National Rifle Association, and the 
1 reer 

Sir John r 2822 the office of 
President of the Science Congress, to be held 
at Leeds in October next. 


Mr. 

bridgeshire, W. Truscott, a member of 

the Court of Common Council, were on Saturday 
elected sheriffs of Lendion ana Middlesae tor the 


Tun HANDEL Festival at THE CRYSTAL PALACE 
closed on Friday with the performance of ‘‘ Israel in 
Egypt.” It is hardly necessary to state that the suc- 


1 | coasion of. grand double choruses descriptive of the 
plagues of Egypt—even those most marked with chro- | 
| matic combinations—were rendered with a finish and| . 


brilliancy which left nothing to be desired. Sir Michael 


Costa was unable to resist the almost unanimous de- 


mand for a repetition of the Hailstone Chorus — that 
fine piece of descriptive recitative— 


as He sent a thick darkness,” and But the waters 
. were not, less worthy of emphatic 
approbation ; and Messrs. Santley and Foli were obliged 
the | tosing twice the popular bese duet.“ The Lard is a man | 
of war.” The solos in larael” are trying, and quite mb- 
ordinate to the chora} combinations, da . 


“formerly M.P. tor Cam. : 


though others, such | 


— a 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Patey, and Rudersdorff, and 
Mr. Ker Gedge did full justice to their meagre parts. 
Mr. Sims Reeves declaimed the celebrated tenor air 
“The enemy said” with all his wonted fire and 
expression, but—pointing to his throat—stedfastly 
declined an encore, There is no doubt that the great 
choruses of Israel” were heard to far groater advan- 
tage on Friday than at either of the four preceding 
Festivals—a result owing not less to the marked im- 
provement in the acoustic arrangements of the central 
transept, than to the more perfect training and disci- 
pline of the choral host which responded to Sir 
Michael Costa’s baton. When the oratorio Was con- 
cluded the National Anthem was given, in precisely the 
same manner as on the first day of the Festival ; and 
then followed a great and well-deserved demonstration 
in honour of the conductor. The following is the number 
of visitors who have attended each Handel Festival at the 
Crystal Palace from 1857 to 1871 


1857. —Rehearsal, 5,844; Ist day, 8,629; 2nd day, 
9,149; yee , 14,792--to , 38,414. 1859,—Rehearsal, 
19 680 3 lst dn ii nd 2 31,1085, rd day, 

retort 
day 5,6 ree J, 14,148 5 Bed 245. = fall 

405, 1 oF yd day a 420 — total 
} —Rehearsal, 18,597; Ist 27; 2% e 
8rd day, 23,101 — total, 0 


lon 
18,676; lat day, 21,946; 2nd day, 21,380; 3rd d 
38 O16. total. 868. = 


It will thus be seen {that the aggregate attendande at 
thia Festival was greater than at any which preceded, 
ALBERT HALL. ORaTORIOs,—Last Monday Mr. G. 
W. Martin, well-known for his musical enterprise, 
tried the experiment of an oratorio in the Albert Hall. 
The subject chosen was the Messiah, which was splen- 
didly delivered, so far ad choruses were concerned, by 
more than a thousand performers, and heard with de- 
light by an audience numbering, we should judge, 
nearly six thousand. The success of the experiment 
was so great that Mr. Martin intends to repeat it, and 
there will be oratorios on ‘successive Mondays. 


| Postscript 
— 
Wednesday, June 28, 1871. 


NonconrorMist Meggrrina at LCN Sr. - A 
of | meeting of Nonoonformista, called by public ad- 


* 


18. 


* 


— 


vertisement, was held in the Temperance Hall, 
Leioester, yesterday ev George Baines, Eaq., 
J. P., in the chair. The resolutions w 


unanimously adopted :—Moved 6 
Haycroft (Baptist), seconded by Mr 

Kempson (Unitarian), and supported Rony Mr, W. 
Collier (Wesleyan), That, in the opinion of this 
meeting, it is desirable to form a Nonconformist 
Committee in Leicester, which shall watch public 
events in their bearing upon the position and rights 
of Nonconformists, and shall take such action 


from time to time be deemed 
Oe > ee * — 
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in a 
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SUMMARY. 


„„ cK to the 
oan millions „ Ww is being 
eagerly akon up in Pars, and in likely e be 
su bed several times over by the numerous 
small French capitalists who have a 


craving for investments in Government secu- 


—Henry V., right and the 
will of the Rurals; the Comte de Paris; 
and, finally, the Exile of Chiselhurst. All 
three are active, either by their chiefs or by 
their adherents; all of them cherish lively 
hopes, and are impatient of success. But the 
ublicans are strong and determined, 
it is certain that no Pretender to the throne 
in his end without figh ing for it. An 
the kind would i ibly lead to civil 
* Tgp that a large part of 
in many officers, is 
y blican. In the old Army of the 
the whole of which will soon have re- 
to France, the Napoleons are highly un- 
I hear from all quarters is that 
is detested in both armi 
y chance of 


reg 
755 
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The of Italy has arrived at Naples on 
his way to e, which will on Saturday next 
be formally constituted the capital of Italy. 
er- ishments are now 


be 


were man 
eations to anti-Papal — if the 


peace of the Eternal City and the free action of 
the Vatican have been at all placed. in peril, it 
has been by English aristocratic devotees, 
whose zeal in pulling down the Italian tricolour 
outran their discretion. More improbable 
events might occur than a hand-shaking be- 
tween the Pope and the King. 

It is gratifying to record that the London 
address of the International Society, which, it 
— be remembered, justified the co tions 
and massacres in Paris, has been repudiated b 
Mr. Odger, Mr. Lucraft, and other lis 
artisan leaders, whose names were officially 
— to a document they had never seen. 

th these individuals—and it is the least they 
could do— have resigned their seats on the 
council of the International by way of protest. 
By the side of that truculent manifesto the 
programme of working-class demands, as 
sketched in our columns by Mr. George Potter 
(whose last letter on the subject we give else- 
where), will appear very moderate. If only 
the artisans’ leaders could cordially unite on 
some common basis, they would better serve 
their object than by coquetting with harebrained 
foreign revolutionists. 

The Government Ballot Bill is now fairl 
launched, and is not a tly to meet wi 
factious ition. At the outset on Thursday, 
Mr. Di i and Mr. Hardy tried to create a 
panic relative to the Premier’s hint of further 
organic changes in the direction of a redistribu- 
tion of seats and a boun bill, but Mr. Glad- 
stone promptly disclaimed the interpretation 
put upon his . Thefirst night’s discus- 
sion was chiefly remarkable for Mr. Leatham’s 
and Mr. * eld's 1 ee 1 1 
vo on the groun ency; for Mr. 
Baill 8 avowal of * to the 
ballot because of the Conservative tendencies of 
the working classes; and for Mr. Plunket’s elo- 
quent denunciation of the bill from the Irish 
point of view—the hon. members —— the 
return of a majority of Repealers by its agency. 
On Monday Mr. Maguire „ who supports the 
ballot, also expressed his belief that some 
mips 2 1 — Ireland at 

e next election, but the uis Harting — 
ton, in his vigorous 4 avowed his 
preference for such a misfortune, to the scenes 


of violence which occurred at nearly every Irish | P 


election, and almost with i The 
exhaustive and temperate argument of Mr. H 
James in favour of the principle of secret voting, 
contrasted favourably with Mr. Hardy’s wild 
denunciation of the of lying and im- 
— ” which he said it would create. The 

ebate will be resumed to-morrow night, and 
there cannot be any doubt that the House will 
decide to go into committee by a very large 
majority. 

The conflict over the Army Bill is not yet 
ended. There is to be a debate upon the ~ * 
on Friday, which, if not then concluded will be 
resumed on Saturday. But the threat of an 
extra sitting will effectually curtail — Yan 
of the Saga Their Me sige J ill come 
on Monday next, when Graves is to 
meet the motion for the third reading by a 

ious resolution, ski framed to catch 
ical votes. With ess effrontery, it 
demands that the whole subject be postponed 
till a mature and comp ive scheme of 
army reform” is produced—the Government 
— ry - as every one knows, been cut 
own to the abolition of purchase solely in 
consequence of the factious opposition of the 
— Won — thet 3 will 
su . We imagine m 
with such a majority as will deter the — 
who must, as a money bill, 
entire from using their veto, 
serious collision between the two 


This has been a session of 


e to Parha- 


147 to 119 to read a second time Mr. 


ys ex to travellers and | : 
but on the adhe a alt 4 that there should be 


no absolute prohibition, but only a restriction. 


of the hours of traffic. The ess of Mr. 
+ gg to forward fatal to his 
— It was down for Mo 

night. 


by 69 to 51. ppose this is 
the end of all — liquor traffic legisla- 
tion for the session, the Home 8 3 
lation bill having apparently no chance. . 
Bruce has certainly been unlucky 
„no doubt, to make his 
social reform, but has no further 

good intentions and a pitiable exhibition 
of blundering. ; 


wand provoking Re 

a 

Ouses. 1 
ises, delays, | h 


— 


THE BALLOT DEBATE. 


THE debate in the House of Commons on the 
motion that ‘‘the Speaker leave the chair,” in 
order that the House may go into committee on 


by a thinly-attended 
House with evidently d interest. Yet it 
can hardly be pretended either side of the 
House is indifferent to the fate of the measure. 
The absence of excitement, in so far as the 
debate is concerned, is no doubt due to the fact 
that the issue of it is clearly foreseen. 

is an almost perfect unanimity, on the Liberal 
side, in favour of the measure—such a unani- 


mity, indeed, as was common en during 
the first session of the t lament— 
but which a to be — broken by 


the line adopted by the Government on the 
Elementary Education Bill last session. There 
can be little doubt that the principle of the 
Ballot Bill will be affirmed by a very large 
majority, and to this certainty it may be owing 
that the protraction of the debate has been 
acqui in by the Government, and that the 
long-drawn-out substance of it attracts com- 
paratively little attention. 

We shall not trouble our readers with any 
attempted summary of the speeches that have 
3 2 e Snag * of oe 

e a very position. e theory 
question was fairly expounded about a quarter 
of a century ago by the late Mr. Grote, who 
really left nothing more to be said upon this 
aspect of the matter. The question now rests, 
not so much upon abstract reasons, as upon the 


afty | tacts and civonmmatences — the 


case, and those facts, so far, at least, as are 
relevant to the point at issue, tell mainly in one 
direction. Australia furnishes us with ‘as com- 
lete an example as we could desire of the ballot 
in a state of successful operation. The only 
plausible answer to this is that Australia does 


not present the same conditions as those which 


attach 2 to — . — — 

om, that, consequently, the efficacy 
of the ballot in the colon —— be accepted 
as an earnest of its efficacy in the mother 
country. This is an extremely easy asser- 
tion to make, but, so far as we are 
able to perceive, it has been made without 
an atom of proof. Previously to the adoption 
of the ballot in Australia, elections in that part 


them as almost to ensure their extinction. 
Why the same process should not in 
the like manner in the United he 


fir 
il 


i 


g 
33 
g 
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that are being 
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difficult it is to take any active part in 
— 1 ing electoral forces for a severe contest 
without being irresistibly 
with scenes and combinations which left or 
ought to have left a stain upon his conscience. 
It is the merest nonsense to talk of a gradual 
improvement in this respect, or to anticipate 
that the m of open voting will, if left 
alone, slowly but surely work itself clear of the 
worst evils with which it is now associated. 
One conclusion, we think, has clearly come 
out during the course of the debate. ether 
the elector be regarded as a trustee, or merely 
as a citizen bound to fulfil conscientiously a 
r * pee he is entitled to such pro- 
ion as will enable him to give his own vote, 


and not that which is forced upon him by out- 


side influences. The only reg therefore, 
that has to be settled, is whether he is more 
likely to do this when he is shut off by the 
ballot from the seductive or the coercive appli- 

by which it is sought to sway his will, 


ances 
without changing his judgment; or whether he 
will have the most favourable opportunity of 


doing so if, while ing his vote, he is left 
. with his — It may be ible 
to send men to the ballot-box so utterly = 
verted by the agencies to which they have been 
previously exposed, that they will do of their 
own will that which is most 1n accordance with 
the will of those who have tampered with their 
independence. But, surely, it is well to give 
even to such men a locus penitentie before they 
have finally committed themselves ; and, taki 
the constituencies as a whole, it will be difficult, 
we think, to convince any unbiassed mind that 
the representative character of a House of Com- 
mons elected by the ballot will not approximate 
more closely to the actual political sentiment of 
the country, than under the open system which 
so many others seem intent upon preserving. 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF 
M. THIERS. 


AMONG a people less careless and more versed 
in political philosophy than the French, the 
t financial of the Chief of the Execu- 
tive last week would excite consternation. M. 
Thiers, in r his Protectionist leanings, 
said he was too old to change his views. He 


spoke truly. All the old prejudices, fallacies, 


and em al of the veteran statesman either 
found expression in, or underlie, his speech 
before the National Assembly. He has, as it has 
been pithily said, learned nothing and forgotten 
everything. That M. Thiers should still have faith 
in France—in her greatness and recuperative 


power is certainly not to be condemned. His 


countrymen unquestionably need to be raised 
from despondency. Still more do they require 
to profit by the lessons of the unhappy past. It 
is just here that M. Thiers’ guidance breaks 
down. His fiat or declarations, however em- 
phatic, will not repair the fearful ravages of 
war and of a prolonged domestic rebellion, nor 
restore the damaged prestige of hiscountry. To 
the situation, and patiently pursue a policy 
which would reduce and — Aa the public 
burdens—to put peace in the foreground, and to 
advise the nation to bend all ite energies to the 
development of its vast resources—would surely 
have more wise and becoming than to 
indulge in stilted bombast about France estab- 
ishing ber immortal tness in the near 
future.” Our neighbour is once more in danger 
of being sacrificed to big and hollow phrases. 
M. Thiers last week became for the occasion 
his own Chancellor of the Exchequer. He was 
as frank and straightforward as Mr. Lowe 
can be, and he — 1 — Aalst budget ng — 
the hocus-pocus o iali spread - 
ing over several — simply threw dust 
in the eyes of nation, and concealed its 
ing financial difficulties. The Chief of the 
ö 6 clean breast 00 to the pecuniary 
ition of the country. The war with Germany 
cost some 320 millions sterling, includi 
the indemnity to Germany, and the ex 


the defences of Paris, and rebuilding the 
destroyed parts of the This addition to the 
National Debt will entail an annual of 
14, 200,000/.—or 22,240,000/., including all debts 
and loans—in addition to the ordinary current 
iture, which of late years has amounted to 
eighty-five millions sterlingannually. The forth- 
coming loan of eighty millions will, after meeting 
the first instalments of the German indemnity, 
leave a balance of sixteen millions for the reduc- 
tion of the adverse balances of 1870-1. 

The French Government have to provide for 
an annual expenditure of 107 millions, and do 
not see their way to any considerable reductions 
of this enormous outlay. The hope is held out 


none in the navy. When M. Thiers was at Bor- 
deaux it was announced that the military forces 
would be reorganised from the foundations, and 


dragged into contact 


‘our t 


the marine reduced to very small proportions. 
That policy has now been wholly abandoned. 
The army is to be kept up to its present footing, 
which can only mean that France must be pre- 
— for another ssi ve war —her present 
orces being out of roportion to her internal 
requirements. The folly of M. Thiers is even 
more manifest in the 4 * to keep up the 
na val expenditure, because there are no vast com- 
mercial interests or important colonies requiring 

rotection. Crushed down by burdens such as 
ew countries have ever borne, France is to re- 
main an armed nation, and not a breath of dis- 
credit is cast upon those ive aspirations 
which have for generations been the curse of that 
country. Such downright infatuation is pitiable! 

While her immortal greatness” requires, 
according to M. Thiers, that France should not 
abate her armaments, this enormous expenditure 
is to be met in the worst possible way. The 
head of the Government derides the very idea 
of an income-tax. Our experience shows how 
such an impost, by pressing directly upon the 
well-to-do classes, engenders a 4 for 
economy. But retrenchment does not suit the 
grand ideas of the veteran statesman. Ignorant 
of the first principles of sound finance, he pro- 
poses to meet the interest on the new debt 
wholly by indirect taxation—that is, by protec- 
tive imposts. Taxes on raw material, taxes on 
imports, increased duties on liquors, increased 
stamp duties—such is the notable expedient by 
which the increased liabilities of France are to 
be met. What short-sighted selfishness! The 
merest tyro in political economy could teach 
this infatuated financier that he will gain a 
minimum of revenue from other nations by in- 
flicting a maximum of injury on his own country. 
The recuperative energy of which M. Thiers 

was, in a great measure, the offs ring of 
the liberal commercial policy under the Empire. 
That is now to be reve A policy which 
cripples trade, diminishes consumption and re- 
stricts production, is to be resumed ata time 
when France especially needs an unrestricted 
industrial life. 

Such is the disastrous policy which the 
National Assembly 1 to the echo as the 
=_ panacea of her foremost statesman. While 

urope is sighing for repose, M. Thiers unfurls 
the old aggressive flag. Germany will be 
sternly suspicious; Italy nervously apprehen- 
sive; every nation will feel that the era of dis- 

uiet and panic is to be prolonged. France 
erself, though stricken down, resolves to burn 
the candle at both ends raising taxes which 
fetter the national industry; wasting them in 
unproductive and burdensome armaments— 
meditating the restoration of the Monarchy, but 
keeping , tm Imperialist army on its old foot- 
ing. M. Thiers may imagine that he is thereb 
upholding the greatness of his country, an 
E for an Orleanist N To 
inking he is working unconsciously, but 
with terrible effect for a reaction in favour of 
the Empire. Just in 5 as his insane 
policy takes effect, will his countrymen sigh for 
a restoration of that régime which, whatever its 
faults and crimes, laboured with signal success 
to promote the material interests of France and 
develope her immense resources. 


HOW WE ARE GROWING. 


GROWTH is a condition of life, and an essen- 
tial condition of national life. Hence it has 
become almost an axiom with ‘political econo- 
mists that increase of p rity is impossible 
without increase of population, and that the 
one inevitably accompanies the other. The 
increase of population is, in the first place, due 
to increased resources of living. The observa- 
tion is that at a time of national depression 
marri are few, and that at a time of 
national elevation marriages are numerous. As 
a rule, men do not marry unless they can see 
their way to support a wife and family, and 

do not marry until their resources 
enable them to do so. The man must become 
better off than he has been before he takes 
to himself a wife. When he does become 
better off, and has his senses about him, he 


is pretty sure to do this. Hence the connection 
between increased wealth and increased popu- 
on. 


Taking the Census of 1871 as evidence in 
point, land has scarcely ever been in a 
more prosperous state than it has been during 
the last ten years, or than it is now. From 
1811 to 1821 the population increased at the 
rate of eighteen per cent.; but that was after a 
period of war to which there had been no precedent 
in the history of this country. In the next ten 
years the increase was at rate of sixteen 
per cent.; in the next—from 1831 to 1841—it 
was fourteen per cent.; from 1841 to 1851 it 
was only thirteen, and from 1851 to 1861 it was 
only twelve cent. In these remarkable 
changes great account has to be taken of the 


* 


2 movement which has surely and 
steadily prevented the ordinary and natural 
increase of the people. But still there has 
been a rebound, and, instead of the ratio of 
diminution going on as it has, it has not 
merely stopped, but turned the other way. 
At present the inhabitants of the United King- 
dom are set down in these returns at 31,465,480, 
against a total of 29,321,288 in 1861. We are, 
therefore, as a community, over two millions 
more numerous than at the last decennial 
period—the increase having been at the rate of 
6 15 n per cent. si sin : 
tis almost impossible uately to appre- 
ciate the value of these fiures. 8 “4 
now born is born into a society or nation of 
increased education, intelligence, and culture. 
He is a stimulus to increased exertion, and 
therefore a stimulus to increased wealth. He 
himself, as he grows up, produces more wealth, 
and adds to the national stock. He adds also 
to the national stock of culture, and helps, as 
men have helped through all the past ages, to 
„ Aes standard of culture to a higher point. 
In this way a nation misses every capable man 
who departs from it, whether by death or by 
NN 
an » sure inevi ; n 
salen wlth, : her 2 
The figures that have been placed before us 
by the 5 are, > rl 
very general: We are strengthenin 
2 our lines, but how Sad where ? 
We have not yet all the details, but it is quite 
certain that the rural population is still decreas- 
ing, and W * * is still * 
creasing. un © is fast giving wa 
town life, not because of the — 1 
but solely because of the greater rewards of the 
latter. e cities are increasing, the . 
are diminishing. What has followed, and whi 
will follow from this? Wealth will increase, 
as a certainty, but politics at the same time 
will change. The increase of town i 
means the increase of town ideas; and town 
ideas are not those of country squires and the 
country — The gravitation of the people 
to the great hives of business is always 
either accompanied or 3 followed 
by their vitation to increased intelligence, 
and, united to that, to increased liberalism. The 
Dorsetshire labourer transplanted, as is often 
the case now, toa manufacturing district, leaves 
hisstupidity, and with hisstupidity his medisval 
politics, behind him. In a year he becomes 
another man. The lout is probably trans- 
formed into the active artisan. The Census 
of 1871 shows us that this process is 
going on in increased ratio. The quality, 
erefore, as well as the number of the people, 
is increasing. Day by day, and year by 
year, strength is being added to overy liberal 
and intelligent movement. The result is, so far 
as we have yet gone, the England of 1871—a 
land that grows; whose recognition of, and 
sympathy with, all kinds of truth is obvious 
increasing, and who still shows no tend q 
any department of her life, to stop still. 
let the population cease to follow the laws of 
nature, and we should find ourselves retro- 
ing in every channel of national life. 
This, to us, is the chief value of the Census. 
It gives corroborative proof of progress, and 


in, the melaneholy 
ai tee to bn tad In England we 


last April 22,704,108 persons. There was a 
remy nk ion of Ireland was more 


1861. To a great extent we, as an 

nation, are nsible for this, but we 

that the effect of the legislation of the last two 
ears will be so felt in 1881 that the tide will 


in turned and Ireland enter upon & career 
of — prosperity. | 


— 


DETACHED NOTES. 


In his speech at the Cobden Club dinner, Earl 
Granville mentioned, with characteristic felicity of 
expression, an interesting fact relative to his 
illustrious friend and fellow-labourer, John Bright.” 
‘‘During Whiteuntide,” he said, “when in at- 
tendance on Her Majesty at Balmoral, I had the 
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immense pleasure of receiving from him a communi- 
cation written with his usual spirit, and talking of 
his recovery as being very near. I communicated 
the fact to Her Majesty, who desired me at once to 
telegraph to Mr. Bright that if he thought it pru- 
dent in regard to his health, she hoped he would 
come and spend two or three days in retirement at 
Balmoral.” Gracious as was this invitation, and 
honourable alike to our thoughtful Queen and her 
disabled subject, it is easy to imagine reasons why 
Mr. Bright did not feel equal to its acceptance. 
Those of our working men who are in such haste to 
discard the monarchy, might well note the incident 
as a proof not less of Her Majesty's catholicity than 
of her readiness to appreciate rectitude, patriotism, 
and public service in the case of Radical politicians 
‘as well as those of more moderate opinions. 


It's a long lane that has no turning.” The other 
day we were reading of a fall of snow in the North 


of England, and of the numbed fingers of suburban 


strawberry-pickers. Summer weather, if not come, 
seems really to be coming. The sun, so long lost to 
view behind banks of dismal leaden clouds, is begin- 
ning to assert his rights, warming the atmosphere, 
and putting an end to the winter of our discon- 
tent.” The late rains have done both good and harm 
—injuring the early-cut hay, but reviving garden 
Mr. Mechi thus reports from his model 
farm: in Essex :— : 
Beans, peas, carrots, parsnips, and onions promise 
F 
5 the wheat plants are less bulky than usual, the 
1 
to the muc required ——— the —— 
almost a oertainty. 


or & fortnight later than last year, if it should not 
be deficient in bulk, owing to the devastations of 
unusually prevalent destructive insects, and to the 
Jack of sunshine. Probably, as the warmth in- 
creases, these discouraging reports will subside. 
Our troubles with vermin are not so serious as those 
which worry our Yankee cousins. A peculiar kind 
of beetle has been steadily advancing for some years 
from Oalifornia in countless millions, and has now 
reached the Eastern States, eating up the potato 
plants in its progress, and creating a devastation 
for which no remedy can be found. The farmers 
can only fold their hands in despair at the approach 
of this army of creeping locusts. 


It is matter for regret that our daily papers were 
not able to spare some of the space devoted to dreary 
parliamentary talk and verbose Paris letters in 
order to report the annual meeting of the Society 
for Improving the Condition of the Labouring 
Olaases, held last week at Willis's Rooms. Though 
the affairs of this society are not in so flourishing a 
gtate as that presided over by Sir Sydney Water- 
low—being unable to pay more than 43 per cent. 
—it is doing a good work, and has got upon the 
right track. Its future aim will be rather to im- 

ove old dwellings than to build new ones. How 

may be done with the most beneficial results 
was explained by the Earl of Shaftesbury, who has 
made this question his own, and who remarked, 
‘with great truth, that the great want of the day is 
an improved domiciliary condition of the working 
His lordship said, in the course of a tell- 
8 hich is in this gr 
0 whi wing u thi t 
me 
) 23 any one doubts this, let him 
the day, and still more after all, go 
the recesses of London, walk through some 
by-streets, and observe hundreds and thousands 
beings lying about in a state of filth an 
and ready te commit any act of desperation, if 
opportunity should present itself. The remedy must 


be provided by combined efforts of every intellect 


ted by the deep conviction of 
— — security of the empire —I mean 
moral and 


even d 
into some 
the 


Sen 
ew ago all’s-build- 
most filthy places that the eye of 
the 1 of man were 2 


answer for m 


senses. Now 
inhabitants, the 
medical officer told me 

that whereas r he sent twenty-two cases of fever 
6 a one year, d the last twelve or 


— 


It was an American who has munificently provided 
for improving the dwellings of the London poor, 
and a fellow-countrywoman of Mr. Peabody has 
recently contributed 200,000/. to promote the same 
object in New York. Is it not time that some of 


our English millionaires imitated their noble 
example ? , 


It is hard to say whether the rate-collector or 
the tax-gatherer is the more lynx-eyed and ob- 
noxious to the British citizen. Probably the 
former, seeing that the rates seem to be ever 
swelling both in area and amount. While a Bill 
before Parliament for exempting educational and 
religious institutions from rates is vainly striving to 
make progress amid the general legislative block, 
overseers are in some places doing their utmost to 
increase the rates by straining the law. Thus we 
find the following particulars of an appeal case 


heard last week before the Recorder of Man- 


chester :— 


The appeal was brought by the trustees of the Rev. 
Alexander M Laren's Union Chapel, Oxford-road, Man- 
chester, against a levy of the Chorlton overseers, and 
the yates at issue was the liability, or otherwise, to 

rates, of certain appurtenances of the chapel 
which had been hitherto exempted, as being an un- 


divided part of a building used for public worship. 


The premises in question consisted only of the ordinary 
adjuncts of a large church or chapel, including vestry, 
class, and reception rooms, kitchen and living apart- 
ments for the chapel-keeper, and cellars containing the 
heating and ventilating apparatus for the chapel, but 
it was contended by the overseers that the apparatus 
were not devoted exclusively to religious pu 


some having been used occasionally for the transaction 


of business nnd the meetings of a Dorcas Clothing 
Society, and that their occupation, therefore, was of a 
beneficial nature which destroyed their immunity from 
rating. This novel argument was substantially 
endorsed by the Revorder, who, though not free from 
doubt on the point, ruled that the chapel trustees were 
liable to assessment in respect of the premises rated, 
inasmuch as these were not wholly used for public wor- 
ship, and profit or advantage was — 2 derived 
from their occupation. 


| Whatever be the equity of the case—a point we 


do not feel called upon to raise—there is no doubt 
this rigid interpretation of the law, if confirmed, will 
be a great trouble to the trustees and proprietors or 
buildings devoted to religious purposes, and that 
if such auxiliary premises are liable to the rates on 
the gyound that they are not used exclusively for 
purposes of religious worship, a very serious addi- 
tional burden will be cast upon the congregation or 
their minister. 


The discussion which so often goes on in pri- 
vate to the disadvantage of our great English 
tenor will now, we should think, be set at rest. 
Mr. Sims Reeves was engaged to sing at the 
Handel Festival in the Crystal Palace, but was 
able to appear at only two out of the four 
performances, owing to a cold and hoarseness— 
thereby incurring a very heavy pecuniary loss. If 
this is ‘‘ caprice,” it is a highly expensive indulgence. 
That Mr. Reeves has a very delicate throat as well as 
a superb voice is manifest from a trial which is pro- 
ceeding before the Edinburgh Sheriffs Court, in 
which he is the defendant.. The evidence given by 
him as taken on commission is worth quoting as con- 
firming this view. Last November Mr. Sims Reeves 
travelled down to Edinburgh to fulfil an engagement 
with the Choral Union. He says: — 


On our way from Carlisle to Edinburgh the weather 
became very f „a thaw having set in; it was very 
damp and raw. I proceeded on my journey I found 
that my throat became affected. Interrogated: On 
coming to Edinburgh did you apply remedies to your 
throat? Depones: Yes; immediately before dinner. 
These remedies consisted of an application to the throat 
of new flannel Bo in strong whisky confined by 
oilskin, with belladonna taken inwardly. remedies 
relieved me slightly. 1 did not find the atmosphere of 
the concert-room to affect me. I sang parts 3, 6, and 
11 of the Prodigal Son.“ In commencing to sing No. 
11 I found my voice becoming affected and getting 
worse, and I was compelled to force and strain my voice 
with pain and discomfort to myself. The next * 1 
bad to sing was in the duet under No. 13. hile 
singing in this duet I found my throat becomi 
very ful, and my voice almost toneless. 

did my utmest, but the exertion was too much 


for me, and I was unable to sing any more.. 


Mr. Arthur Sullivan was the conductor, and I went 
up to him and said that I was unable to sing any 
more, This was immediately after I had finished No. 
13. Mr. Sullivan is the composer of the Prodigal 
Son.” After making this intimation to Mr. Sullivan I 
found my throat so bad that I returned to the hotel for 
remedies for immediate application. On getting there 
I immediately sent my servant back to the hall for the 
purpose of intimating to the secretary the inflammatory 
state of my throat. I applied severe remedies to my 
throat, but I was still so ill and so hoarse as to make it 

uite impossible for me to return to the hall, and for 

x or seven weeks afterwards my voice was so seriously 
affected by the strain upon it that I was obliged to relin- 
quish engagements. | 


The case as we have said, is still pending. A 
splendid voice may be a fortune to its possessor, 


but in this instance there is a serious drawback. 


| clared in the most clear and precise 


Probably Mr. Sims Reeves is far more distressed 
than the public at his frequent inability to fulfil 
his engagements, 


Imperial Parliament, 
— — 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS BILLS. 
On Thursday the Earl of SHAFTESBURY withdrew 


his bills for the reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts 


im co uence of the lateness of the session, and 
gave notice that he should reintroduce them next 


year. 

Earl BrAUCHAur wished to correct a statement 
of the noble earl, namely, that the Purchas case 
had occupied three years, and had cost 8,000/. on 
one side. In point of fact, he was informed by the 

roctors that the suit had really lasted from 

ctober, 1869, to the 23rd of February, 1871; and 
that it cost 2,000/., of which 1,500/. went in 
counsel’s fees. The Earl of SHAFTESBURY said he 
had made a mistake—it was the Bennett which was 
8,000/. ; but he desired to see the ecclesiastical law 
so altered that it might be enforced with the ease 
and simplicity of a county court judgment. 

Some conversation relative to ecclesiastical courts 
of appeal followed. Lord SALissury that 
these questions should be settled exclusively by 
lawyers, and that to ask a bishop to lay down the 
law in the last resort was as absurd as to 
appeal to an admiral or the commander-in-chief 
on a question of naval or military law. Moreover, 
a supreme court of ap ought to have a fixed 
constitution, and should not be left to accident or 


the private arrangement of the , 
Senn explained that Mr. Reeve (the 


| Registrar) always consulted the Lord President as 


to the composition of the court in each case, and 
the matter was sometimes even brought before the 
Cabinet. Lord Carrns protested against the 
notion that every Privy Councillor had not a right 
to attend whenever he chose. Mr. Reeve, he said, 
merely communicated with different members, se 
as to ensure a sufficient attendance. The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR confirmed this view, and the Arch- 
bishop of CANTERBURY added that the bishops were 
always ready to defer to their legal colleagues on 
points of law. Lord CaRNARVON remarked that 
the two Archbishops and the Bishop of London 
were the only prelates who sat in the Judicial 
Committee, and there was no power of summoning 
the most competent theologians to join the court 
unless they were first made Privy Councillors. 


On Friday the Lorp CHANCELLOR submitted a 
bill for the more effectual repression of crime, which 
was read a first time. The Landlord and Tenant 
(Ireland) Act, 1870, Amendment Bill, was read a 
third time. 

ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 

Some remarks were made by the Earl of CARNAR- 
VON, in presenting a petition against the action of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners in Dr. Morgan’s 
Charity and Schools at Bridgwater. The charity 
was founded in 1723, and Dr. Morgan’s od 

no 


one should be admitted to his school save members 
of the Church of England. The institution had 
flourished, though there was no conscience clause ; 
Dissenters had ly availed themselves of it; and 
no complaint had ever been made of ite manage- 
2 But the Page soma * 9 
though reciti . Morgan’s wish in the pr 

of — coe had N revolutionised the 
character of his schools. It allowed a on of 
the governing body to be elected by the school 
; * and town council; it abolished membership in 
the Church of England as a qualification for the 
mastership ; and it left the religious teaching of the 
school to the master and to the governing body. 
He doubted very much whether the scheme was in 
conformity with the provisions of the Act. 

The Marquis of Rrpon thought the noble earl had 
overlooked the provisions of the Endowed Schools 
Act, which left the commissioners no option but to 
open the school to Nonconformists under a con- 
science clause. On this point they had nodiscretion. 
As to the governing body, the four members to be 
IIe. 

ight possi issenters, though he pe 
——ç bodies ane see the fncanventtihse, not to say 
impropriety, of selecting Nonconformist trustees 
for a Church of d school ; but, even if they 
did so, the Church of England trustees would always 
be a large majority. There were six ex officio 

vernors, four of whom must necessarily be 
as they were the occupants of eccle- 
siastical offices, and six others were named, all 
members of the Church of The latter 
were to be reduced by death to four, who would be 
co-opted governors—viz., ns elected by the 
3 47 and they would therefore in all proba- 
bility be —.——— The noble earl had spoken 
slightingly of the recitals, but in his opinion they 
governed the whole scheme, and no religious teach- 
ing could be given except that of the ee ay: of Eng- 
land, Nonconformist 123 being able to claim 
exemption from this for their c mn. He could 
not see therefore that the Church of England cha- 
racter of the school was superseded. 


Lord Lyrrrirox was of opinion that the gene- 
ral questions of the relations between endowments 


} and elementary education, local or other privileges, 
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and the amount of deference to be 2 to founders’ 
wills, would be more conveniently discussed on 
Lord Salisbury’s motion respecting Emanuel Hos- 
pital. As to ed gpg case, the new trustees 
would be guilty of an express breach of trust, for 
which they could be called to account by a proper 
tribunal, if they did not take care that the children 
were instru in the doctrines of the Church of 
England. The commissioners had only obeyed the 
injunctions of the Act in admitting Dissenting 
children as day scholars under a conscience clause, 
and, as to local privileges, they held that the best 
* for the educational interests of the class who 
had hitherto enjoyed the benefits of a foundation, 
especially in a small place like Bridgewater, was to 
establish a thoroughly good school, and to throw it 
open freely to all those who could avail themselves 
of it. With regard to Clause 19 of the Act, the 
commissioners were bound to give it a strict con- 
struction. The whole tendency and spirit of the 
Act was, in the view of the commissioners, to give 
the largest freedom to the local ers and 
authorities in the conduct of the school, and espe- 
cially in respect to its religious conduct. In the 
Ilminster School case, which was well known to 
lawyers, the school was held to be strictly a Church 
of land one, and the Court of Chancery was 
called upon to reconstitute the school, and to nomi- 
nate the first governing body, and it was asked—asthe 
Endowed Schools Commissioners were asked in the 
present instance to do—to lay down the regulation 
that nobody should be in the governing body who 
was not a member of the Church of England. The 
Ilminster school was subject to a conscience clause, 
and the Court of Chancery said it was a question 
whether a certain portion of the governing body 
should not consist of members of other religious 
denominations besides the Church of England. It 
might be that a majority, and a decided majority, 
of the trustees should belong to the Church of 
England, and that there should also be a certain 
number of Dissenting trustees to watch over the 
interests of the Dissenting children admitted by 
law to the benefits of the school. All that the 
commissioners said, however, was that they did 
not feel themselves bound to go beyond the letter 
of the Act in a case of that kind. In Bridgwater 
there existed ample provision for the elementary 
education of the poor ; but there was a crying need 
for the means of education for the class just above 
those for whom that charity was intended. For 
that icular class it was now proposed that there 
should be a Church school, teaching the doctrines 
of the Church of England ; and if there was any 
class which had been more than another withdrawn 
from the influence of that Church, it was that very 
lower middle-class for which they were providing 
in a scheme of that kind. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table, and 
the House adjourned at half-past six o’clock. 


On Monday the House sat less than half an hour, 
and adjourned after transacting some formal busi- 
ness. | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE SUNDAY LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

On Wednesday Mr. RyLanps moved the second 
reading of the bill for prohibiting the sale of liquor 
on Sundays, except to bond fide travellers and 
lodgers. He declared that the liquor trade was too 
great, and people drank too much. The money 
spent on intoxicating liquor in this country was 
estimated, without exaggeration, at 90,000,000/. a 
year, or 3/. per head of the entire population; 
while the working classes spent in drink not less 
than one-sixth of their entire earnings. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. BIRLEY. 

Mr. J. FIELDEN oe a Fa sce 4 the bill 
as an infringement of individual liberty and a gross 
libel on the working classes. He, for one, would 
not consent 1 slander eget mass of ares 1 
working men randing them as incapable of re- 
straining their Kere for drink. He objected to 
the bill also as class legislation, because no at- 
tempt was made to apply its provisions to the clubs 
of the rich. Mr. MELLOR, in seconding the amend- 
ment, ‘showed that Mr. Rylands in his police sta- 
tistics had forgotten that on Monday there were dealt 
with police cases of two days—Saturday and Sun- 
day—and that it was the.custom to pay wages on 
the Saturday afternoon. : 

Mr. Me Ly, Sir H. Se.win-Isperson, and Lord 
SANDON, approved restrictions on Sunday drinking, 
but thought the bill went too far. . HENLEY 
opposed, and Mr. Barnes and Mr. Jacos Bricut 
su the measure. The last-named speaker 

that if the bill were made permissive instead 
of compulsory, it would be accepted by the whole 
of Lancashire. : 

Mr. Bruce admitted that Sunday drinking was 
an evil. He thought, however, it arose from Sun- 
day being an idle day, and from the fact that on 
that day the working classes generally had a little 
money at their command. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to deprive them of all rtunity 
of o ing refreshment on that day, therefore 
he could not support the second reading of the bill. 
At the same time he was of opinion that the liquor 
traffic on Sunday should be restricted, but the pre- 
sent bill endeavoured to ish too much. If 
Mr. Rylands would consent that the bill should be 

tted pro formd, so as te include in it ee 
lic- 
non 8 
vote 4. i 


visions limiting the hours during which the 
houses should * he would not 

against the second reading. He had no h 
however, that it would be possible to pass a bill 
this session. 


Mr. Lockxk ridiculed the idea of amending a bill 
by striking out title, preamble, and clauses. The 
truth was this country would not be worth livi 
in if they were to be legislated for by the class 
members—the Solons—the t law-makers who 
had recently come into that House. a 

After some 8 conversation, 1 strong 
protests were e against ing a through a 
second reading which everybody disapproved, and 
which would have to be entirely recast on a different 
principle, the motion was carried by 147 to 119. 

The Primitive Wesleyan Methodist Society of 
Ireland — a Bill passed through committee, 
with amendments, and the report of supply was 
brought up and agreed to. 

The other orders were disposed of, and the House 
adjourned at a quarter to six o’clock. 


—ͤä .w— — 


METROPOLITAN TRAMWAYS. 

On Thursday the House was for some time occu- 
pied in the discussion of the bill for authorising the 
construction of a tramway through the Edgware 
and Marylebone roads, and Oxford-street. The 
rejection of the measure was moved by Mr. B. 
Horx, and although its promoters expressed their 

illingness to accept a compromise s ted b 
Mr. Fortescue, and to abandon that part of their 
scheme which referred to Oxford-street, the member 
for the University of Cambridge persisted in his 
opposition, and the measure was rejected by a 
majority of 30—215 to 176. 

n the course of the Ministerial catechism, the 
CHANCELLOR of the EXcHEQUER not only admitted 
that Lord Cowley had recently enclosed eighteen 
acres of rough grass in Epping Forest, but, amid 
murmurs from below the gangway on both sides of 
the House, repeated his declaration that he will not 
involve the public in any — on the subject. 

Mr. V. fancount and . CowPER-TEMPLE 
soon afterwards gave notice of their intention to 
call attention to the recent reports of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods, and to move resolutions impeach- 
ing the principles upon which they have managed 
the Crown property committed to their . 
Mr. Cowper-Temple asks for distinct action, and 
desires that the powers of the Commiss o nes of 
Woods shall be re- transferred to the Com ni:sic 1 ers 
of Works. 

THE BALLOT BILL, 


On the motion for going into committee on this 
bill, Mr. J. LowrHerR moved an instruction to the 
committee to dis of the four vacant seats of 
Bridgwater, Beverley, Sligo, and Cashel, which 

ave rise to a spirited skirmish between the two 
ront benches. "Mr. GLADSTONE, in opposing it, as 
inconvenient and inopportune, urged that its ac- 

tance would lead to needless multiplication of 


eubjects, and in illustrating this objection, he used 


the phrase, ‘‘ Many of us think the question of the 
franchise may receive early attention.” The revi- 
sion of boundaries and the redistribution of seats, 
he added, would have an equal claim. Upon this 

Mr. DisRaELI rose and expressed his ＋ 
that the Prime Minister, after the experience of the 
session and having failed in so many subjects as to 
array cvery class in the country against his Govern- 
ment, should be so indiscreet as to announce to the 
country that the question of the franchise was to be 
reconsidered and resettled. He presumed that it 
was meant as a ‘‘dram” to revive the ing 
energies of the Liberal party, though it probably 
would not produce that effect. A wise Minister 
he went on to remark amid loud cheers, would 
rather have striven to give the country a season of 
rest and to tranquillise the public mind, parti- 
cularly at a iod when questions affecting the 
distribution of power were so rife. On the merits 
of the icular question. before the House, Mr. 
Disraeli was of opinion that it would be difficult 
to out its object by connecting it with the 
present bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE emphatically disclaimed the mean- 
ing put on his words—at which some of the Opposi- 
tion cried, ‘‘Oh!” and Lord J. Manners asked 
what, then, was the meaning of the Prime Minister ? 
„ 5 ent came to 
nothing at all. Mr. Forster replied that the Prime 
Minister was merely describing what other le 
might say, and Mr. Harpy wound up by remarking 
that if the meaning were disclai was no 
pressing the matter further, but that Mr. Disraeli's 
1 was justified by the visible shudder 
which ran through the Liberal party when the 
Gladstone. 


turned almost exclusively on the ballot, and repro- 
duced on each side all the old familiar 


d of speech, On the one side it was con- 
vended thet ing should the franchise 


, undye in- 
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On the Conservative side Mr. BAL COCHRANE 
alone supported the ballot, avowing himself a con- 
vert to it since recent ience had convinced 
him of the conservative tendencies (not using the 
word in a party sense) of the working classes. The 
debate was adjourned until Monday. 

The House rose at eight minutes past two qclock. 

THE QUEEN AND THE POPE. 

On Thursday Mr. Guiapstone informed Mr. 
Whalley that the Queen had, through Mr. Jervoise, 
at Rome, congratulated the Pope on the anniver- 


2 8 his n was nothing of * 
political character in that proceeding; and wi 

regard to a Sovereign who had been of 
his dominion, it was the feeling of the Government, 


and he hoped of \the House, that the duty of 
personal respect and regard should not be inter- 
mitted, but even more sedulously observed. Mr. 
NEWDEGATE asked whether this communication was 
made under the power of the Diplomatic Relations 
Act, 1848. Mr. GuabsTonE was not able to say 
whether this communication was founded upon the 
Diplomatic Relations Act, but as George IV. con- 
trived to present a portrait of himself to the Po 
he thought it was possible, notwithstanding th 
Act, to convey to the Pope the very simple congra- 
1 communication which he had stated to the 
ouse. \ 
A motion by Mr. Havitanp-Burke for an 
address to the Crown in favour of opening-up 


Constitution-hill, gave rise to, some on, in 
the course of which Mr. GLADSTONE that this 
was of a lange q of the 
metropolitan publi 
for maintaining th 


whole. Lord J. Manners also joined with the 
Government in opposing the motion, which on 


| the 
uestion \of the 
t up by Sir 


Bap 2 a 


the motion, desired it to be 
Government were not committed in 


regard 
and 


4 
2 
' 


out, it would be an immense 
worthy of in 
as to 


of 
! inquiry, by 
Commission, into the condition tt the artillery 
an 


lery was in a state of complete 
discipline. The brigade system had not 
swered its pu ut it was under on. 
To a remark by Sir J. Paxinoton, that our field 
artillery was considerably below the pro 

Mr. CARDWELL replied that the arti. 

least twice as as in Sir John’s time. 


was at 


of may ty and after being 2 
called to order by the , was ooun out” 
at half-past twelve o clock. 


THE ARMY BILL. 

On Monday notice was given of the terms of Mr. 
Graves’s resolution, to be moved on the third read- 
ing of the Army Bill. It was to the effect that 
since the bill has been 1 to a single object 
the House is unwilling to commit iteelf 
to a large expenditure known and —, 
awaits from Tr 5 atom 
hensive scheme whi ill place our system 
on a sound and economical basis. (Opposition 

heers. 
: = discussion followed relative to the Army 


STONE threw out a hint 
not then finished, it might 
Saturda 


RE 
b 
i 


b 
EEE 


influence. I 
most stress, pee 
me ee St ae — en £0 rare as 
w | fare 

at the last. The ballot w 'y pat end to 
undue 1 but 0 w increase the 

itimate influence o 
poser ma it gave the voter. 
ery pen lye dy 
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a right to the shelter of the ballot. Commenting | 
on Mr. Plunket's speech, he declared, with refer- 
ence to his threat of eighty or ninety Nationalist 
members, that, if they represented the real feeling 
of the country, they ought to be welcomed. In the 
close of his speech Mr. James entered into a tech- 
nic#f discussion of the working of the ballot, and 
showed with much ability how all the advantages 
of a scrutiny might be retained under the new 


stem. 
Mr, Harpy, admitting that. measures for secur- 
3 28 and tranquillity at elections were needed, 
‘ yadintained that bribery and undue influence | 
and denonnced the ballot vigorously | 
us tending to selfishness, h isy, 
and Aus, The whole ent on which it rested 
was men are guided by their interests, and not 
by their opinions, and that it would deteriorate the 
constituencies by ing the influence of public 
opinion. It would not secure complete secresy, for 
it made no attempt to check personation, and cer- 
tain kinds of intimidation were entirely untouched 


were decreasing 
cowardly and 


by it, : 
The Marquis of HARTIx Gro retorted Mr. 
Hardy's taunt by suggesting that conversions on 


the ballot had not been more rapid than certain 
conversions about household suffrage, and as to the 
imputations of cowardice and hypocrisy, he antici- 
pated that men would cease to trouble themselves 
about how their neighbours voted as soon as ever 
it became impossible to ascertain it with certainty, 
and all motives for concealment would in time dis. 
appear. He admitted that on certain points there 
would be a loss by the abandonment of open voting 
—for instance, the advantage of being put on the 
scent of bribery by knowing how a man had voted 
would be lost; but the balance in favour of the 
ballot was very considerable. Bribery and perso- 
nation would ust as capable of proof, and the 
coarser forms of intimidation would be positively 
t an end to. In regard to Ireland, the Marquis 
eclared that there was no country which needed 
the ballot more, and this he enforced by describing 
the violent scenes at the Sligo and re elec- 
tions, and said the eighty or ninety Nationalist 
members with whom the House was threatened, 
would be preferable to the t state of things. 
If the real preponderance of opinion lay that way, 
by all means let them come, that they might learn 
ey 8 is * determination here to main - 
e of the empire. 
eee ecko Hots Gnananied the bill as a 
piece of immoral ! 
on no necessity, an 
than to provide the 


tion, since it was founded 
no more worthy motive 


of progress with a cry. 
Mr. M‘CiuRE, though theoretically in lavage of 
voting if all men were independent, supported 
the Ballot to put a stop to landlord coercion. Mr. 


LIDDELL examined the evidence from Australia, 
contendi — . * 5 * ry 7 
, t, instabi of public ion, an i- 

8 of representatives, were the 7 nach 

table products of the ballot. Mr. Prarr supported 
the ballot because it would eliminate and render 
powerless the rowdy and turbulent element of the 
working classes. 

Mr. R. Torrens narrated how he, the leader of 
the Conservative eh in South Australia, had been 
converted to the 


were not distracted by any questions of vital in- 
terest, furnished no reason why Parliament should 
suddenly change its mind. ing back the his- 
— secret — he 2 w 1 it 
led directly to organised bribery, and, coming 
back to our . he declaimed i the 
demoralising political effects of secresy. The ballot, 
* was utterly unfit for this nation, and un- 
to the circumstances of the time. 

Mr. MacuirE en the ballot as a protection 
to the humbler class of voters, the necessity for 
which was amply demonstrated by the last election. 
to Mr. Plunket’s speech, he declared that, 
ballot or no ballot, fifty members at least would 


al ae avowed — a 
A 


TRAMWAYS. 
uae then went into — on Se 


reach of faith with the promo the tram- 
ified in the schedule. After a furthe 


of the first metropolitan tramway mentioned in the 


dis m, the motion for reporti was | 
negatived, The House en upon the omission 
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SALE OF LIQUOR ON SUNDAY BILL. 

On the order to go into committee on this bill, 
Sir H. Hoare moved that the order be discharged. 
Sir H. Se_win-IBBETsON moved that the House 
resolve itself into committee on that day three 
months. Mr. Monk moved the adj ent of 
the debate. After some conversation the motion 
for the adjournment of the debate was withdrawn, 


and the House i divided on Sir. H. Selwin-Ibbet- 
son’s motion, with the following result :— 
For going into committee on 
Against it 6 —. 69 
Majorit . 18 


The bill was therefore thrown out. 
The House adjourned at half-past two o’clock. 


Foreign und Colonial. 


a Son 
FRANCE. 


On examination by staff officers the Longchamps 
Racecourse was found so saturated by the recent 
heavy rains that the review was unavoidably again 
8 from Sunday. It is fixed for to-morrow. 

e weather is now very fine. 

A Paris tele of yesterday says :—‘‘It ap- 

certain that the amount of the loan to 
taken up in France will be subscribed several times 
over. e Association of Brokers has alone sub- 
scribed for more than half the amount, and an un- 
precedented success is e . 

The Government continues to receive satisfactory 
reports of the p ts of the elections next Sun- 
ony It is hoped that out of 114 new deputies 
eight 

r 


will support the Government. e 

are working actively. Pamphlets are 

ing circulated in the provinces addressed to the 

ignorant praising the Imperial generosity to 

atholic churches. Bonapartist organs continue to 
assail the Thiers Government. 

M. Gambetta ts himself as a candidate for 
Paris. He has just arrived from Bordeaux, where 
he delivered a speech, in which he adopted the 
views expressed in M. Louis Blano’s recent letter to 
the Nation Souveraine. 

It is probable that the princi 
mittees in Paris will coalesce. 

pers are beginning to get nervous lest a very 
large number of electors should abstain from voting 
on Sunday next. It is e that many hun- 
dred thousand will abstain. The Communists keep 
very quiet. Their organisation is believed to be 
good, and they may come to the poll in considerable 


The Duke of Persigny declines to be a candidate 
for a seat in the Assembly for the reason that 
nothing can issue from it but another experiment 
in the way of naturalising ish Parliamentary 
oe in — 1 Not x 4 * * * W of 

i consider this impossible, but he leves 
the attempt to be full of r. Democratic Im- 
perialism he thinks the only régime for such a 
country as France. If the new attempt fails, and 
fails in the hands of one who understands and 
believes in Parliamentarism like M. Thiers, it will 
be because this system—this mode of Govern- 
ment—is decidedly opposed to the genius of our 
race, and then the country will again, I doubt not, 


Electoral Com- 
e of the news- 


call for another mode of Government, which, as long 


as it was in its purity and faithful to its prin- 
= gave to France years of greatness and of pro- 
The Duke of Aumale arrived in Paris on Satur- 
da 8 by M. Estancelin. The Observer 
publishes what it asserts to be the Monarchist 
gramme:—‘‘In the event of the supplementary elec- 
tions to be held next Sunday evincing, as is ex- 
pected, a strong popular preference for a monarchi- 
cal form of government, the majority in the 
Assembly will forthwith propose that the Chambers 
should form a constitution for the country. If this 
3 be accepted the Constitution will be 
ramed on a monarchical basis, with efficient 
guarantees for the maintenance of Liberal parlia- 
mentary institutions. According to the terms of 
the Fusion compact, when the Constitution has 
been agreed upon, and not before, the throne will 
be offered in the first instance to the Comte de 
Chambord. If, however, the n of Charles 
X. should deem it inconsistent with his dignity to 
accept the Crown subject to the limitations im- 
posed by the Constitution, the majority will then 
unite in placing the Comte de Paris on the throne. 
Up to the present time there seems every reason to 
leve that this compromise will be loyally carried 
out by all the adherents of the ‘Maison de oe. 
Garibaldi has refused to stand as a candidate 


n Maritime Alps. In his 
letter to the President of the Republican Union of 
this determination, he merely 


says, ‘‘Thanks. I cannot : 
| — the Inte Prafoct 
who is a candidate for the French 


sa 
had a long interview with Marshal MacMahon, and 


It is stated that forty-seven men-of-war have been 


‘disarmed in the na rts of France, and that 
12,000 seamen have been diamimed. * 


—— 


—— — 


of his jubilee, t h Cardinal Lucien Bonaparte, 
ree with an offering of 100,000 francs, in the 
— 1 1 family. 4 8 
e Daily News ial correspondent sa 

great 2 212 many districts of the city, 
and that a large number of persons are applying at 
the Mairies for relief. It is calculated that no fewer 
than 80,000 men have ceased to be able to support 
their families, and that there are thus 240,000 per- 
sons dependent on public charity. Work, mean- 
while, is somewhat slack, as great uneasiness pre- 
vails with to overdue rent and bills. 

Though there have been rts of Felix Pyat 
having seen in London, it is believed he is cer- 
tainly in concealment in Paris. 

At La Villette 3 nth been — oe 

assing. The neighbouring houses have care- 
fully searched, but without result. 

It is rted that the trial of Rochefort, Rossel, 
and Assi is again postponed, on account of the dis- 
covery of fresh papers concerning the relations of 
the Commune with the International. 

The Minister of Finance has published the pro- 
posed new tariff. Raw silk, wool, cotton, and all 
other raw material will be charged 20 per cent. 
ad valorem. An equivalent drawback will be 
granted on the exportation of fabrics. Coffee will 

pay a duty of 150 francs ; petroleum (crude) of 40 ; 
petroleum (refined) of 55 francs, per 100 kilo- 
3 Sugar will pey 30 per cent. in addition 
the existing rates. e postage of inland letters 

is raised from 20 to 25 centimes. 


ITALY. 


The last sitting of the Italian Parliament in 
Florence was held on Saturday, when the session 
came to an end. On Saturday next, as already 
announced, the formal transfer of the seat of 
Government to Rome will take place. 

A telegram from Florence says that the French 
Government has given the most reassuring explana- 
tions relating to the enrolments in the regiments 
being made by Colonel Charette. A Lombard tele- 

states that the Austrian Government has 
ecided to vere in its policy of non-interference 
between Italy and Rome. 

The Pope will, it is rumoured, take refuge in 
France on July 1—the day of the transfer of the 
capital to Rome. 

reply to an address from the French Catholics 
on the occasion of the Papal Jubilee, Pius IX. spoke 
of the love he bore to France, and of the pleasure 
it gave him te recognise that she had always been 
faithful to himself and the Holy See. He must, 
however, speak the truth to her. There was in 
France a more formidable evil than the revolution 
or the Commune, with its demon-like adherents, 
who had set fire to Paris, and that was Liberal 
Catholicism. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. - 


The demonstrations which have been made in 
Austria, on the occasion of the Papal Jubilee, have 
greatly disappointed the expectations of the clerical 
party 


The Morning Pust has heard of a new holy alli- 
ance. Its statement is :—‘‘ It . said at 1 
an understanding to preserve the peace o rope 
has been come to between Germany, Russia, and 
Austria. | 

The first performance of the Passion play at 
Oberammergau, on Saturday, was highly successful. 
Two thousand tators were present, the majo- 
rity being ish and Ameriean. 

The Associated German Railways have resolved 
| to t to Prince Bismark, as a token of ) 
‘tude, a private railway carriage for his use, 
luxuriously fitted with all comforts. The carriage 
is adapted for use on all German railway lines. 

P. A. Secchi, in a letter to Professor Silliman, 
dated Rome, April 19, Tan mag — ** = 
a new spectroscopic combination, by the aid of whi 

3 of the spots and of the solar 
protuberances, with the spectral lines, all at once in 
the same field. : 

A few days ago, at the request of the Crown 
Princess of Prussia, some representatives of the 
English press now in Berlin attended at the palace 
| to receive from her lips e ions of her appre- 
ciation of the services ered by special corre- 
spondents during the late campaign. 3 
| Icesounp at MrpsummMEer.—Between 300 and 


400 sailing vessels of all nations, incipally Nor- 
wegians, are lying in the Gulf of Bothnia, part of 
them among the drift ice, and part of them under 


short sail off the ice. Many of them that have 
been lying in the ice for several weeks, 2 ant 
are short of provisions. The wind at the part 
of this month was north and north-east, and drove 


Tur SHOEBLACK AND THE “* TEMPORAL POWER.” 
nn the Daily News letter from Rome we read :— 


„As I was passing the Piazza Colonna six 
or seven foreign ther with some two or 
three ladies, were looking at the column. Two 


shoeblack boys accosted them, and, touching their 
caps, offered their services to the religious tourists. 
One of them drew from his pocket a sou, and, hand- 

it to the boy, said in a loud tone of voice, 


in 
| 1 * my young fellow, take this and say an Ave 
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Maria for the re-establishment of the temporal 
power.’ The boy looked around and refused the 
money, saying, No, no, that would be lost time. 
IGOLAND. — The Cologne Gazette protests 
against the desire for the possession of Heligoland 
expressed by a few German papers. The Berlin 
Volks Zeitung says, in reference te the same sub- 
ject :—‘‘ Hardly do we know how the regained part 
of Germany is to be organised, and al do over- 
zealous hands cast out nets for Heligoland, in order 
to add to the number of our enemies England, who 
has never disturbed our peace, and who for ages 
has been our teacher in culture and industry, and 
in the legal establishment of the political rights of 
the people. Not war, but peace, is now the watch- 
8 the sword, but work is our vocation, and 
not the levying of contributions, but industry, is to 
make our fortune. 

Dr. REVEL, PRINCIPAL OF THE PROTESTANT 
EVANGELICAL CoLLEGE, died some days ago at 
Florence. A letter from Florence says: — The 
funeral was attended, besides the professors, by the 
students of the theological school, the pastors of 
the various Protestant Churches in Florence, and 
members of all the different Evangelical denomina- 
tions, both Italian and foreign. number also of 
former students of the college, now engaged in the 
8 offioe, hastened from Leghorn, Pisa, Milan, 

enice, Genoa, and Rome, on hearing of his de- 
cease, to pay him a last tribute of respect and affec- 
tion to the memory of one who had for years been 
their honoured guide and teacher. There had 
never before been witnessed in the Protestant ceme- 
— so large a congregation of sincere mourners. ” 

TERRIBLE Scource.—This dreaded insect, 
known to the entomologists as —4— decem- 
liniata, is moving 8 ily eastward, and unless 
some means of checking either his advance or his 
ravages is discovered, farmers in the Eastern States 
must make the most of their potato crops now, for 
within ten years or so the pest will reach the coast. 
This bug was first noticed on wild potatoes in 
Colorado, and made its appearance in Wisconsin in 
1862. Five years later it reached Indiana, and its 
advanced skirmishers now extend from the north- 
western borders of Ohio to districts south of 
Indianapolis. This insect is only about half an 
inch long. Its colour is a Venetian red, inclining 
to a creamy hue, and it has a black head, and is 
finished off with a double row of black spots or dots 
the sides. But its numbers and the perti- 
nacity with which it travels onward, are the sources 
of danger, no less than its marvellous fecundity and 
its frightful destructive powers. Some farmers 
assert that sprinkling common sawdust on the 
tato vines is an effectual remedy, but experiments 

o not justify this theory. Paris green is more 
effective, but it is dangerous to use. Altogether 
the potato-bug is one of the most ‘destructive of all 
the insect world, and he certainly offers a useful 
field for entomologists to study.—Christian Union 
(New York). 

PRESIDENT GRANT ON THE INDIANS AND THEIR 
QUAKER FRIENDS.—The President has in been 

ing to an ‘‘ interviewing reporter.” He talked 
of the Didians, who, as usual at this time of year, 
are discussed on all sides. He said those who 
clamoured for their destruction were either inte- 
rested or knew nothing of the condition of affairs in 
the wild regions where they lived. He had lived 
with the Indians, and knew them thoroughly. They 
can be civilised and made friends of the Republic ; 
but tact and skill were required to deal with them. 
The Indian question he did not consider one the 
Government at Washington should be called upon 
to settle. The citizens of the A . States and 
territories ought to be able to do it. The Quakers 
have done well and will do more, and other reli - 
gious denominations are also e with effect 
among the Indians. They were all labouring for 
the same end, and he would give them all the sup- 
port he could. He did not like riding over and 
shooting these r savages; he wanted to con- 
ciliate them and make them peaceful citizens. A 

e policy was much preferable to a war policy, 

e said, and you can’t thrash people so. that they 
will love you, even though they are Indians ; but 
you can make enemies friends by kindness. 


THE Baroness Burpetrr Covutrs.—When the 
great banker (Glyn was raised to the peerage a few 
years ér the title of Baron Wolverton, he 

ve to every clerk in his bank (Glyn, Mills, 

ie, and Co.). Not to be outdone in such liberal 
conduct, Lady Burdett Coutts is about to give 75/. 
to each of clerks in Coutts’s Bank, on her 
having become a baroness. 


Wo 's Prack AssocraTion.—The annual 
meetifg of this association was held on Wednesday 
at their rooms, Bucki -street,when the chair 
was taken by Mr. Galbraith. The secretary, Mr. 
Cremer, the report, which showed that duri 
the past year, 22222 have been form 
in most of the large towns, and that the society’s 
circular for the establishment of a High Court of 
Nations for International Arbitration has been trans- 
lated into each continental language, and freely distri- 
buted in many 8 and 2 se 
reselution was ado reminding the worki 
classes that some of as who are now foremost in 
denouncing the cruelties of the French army only a 
few months ago made strenuous efforts to induce 
England to fight side by side with her in the late 
war.” A plan for a High Court of Nations was then 
resolved u to be submitted to a general con- 
ference of members of Parliament and friends of 
| soar to be invited to discuss the question on the 
Ech of July next. 


— 


Titernture. 


— 
THE MARTYRS AND APOLOGISTS.* 


M. de Pressensé is a master in a style of 
historical art which requires the union of very 
rare qualities—fullest sympathy with every 
noble form of thought and belief, and yet 
keenly discriminative tact to receive and to set 
aside according to a high and severe standard 
of judgment. The flattering unctions which 
the pantheistic philosophies of the East have 
laid to the soul of man, and, to appearance, all 
the more powerfully as they have travelled 
eastward; the stoicism which casts such an icy 
cold around human nature even while claiming 
to elevate and dignify it—these he has done 
ample justice to, and yet has faithfully shown 
their fatal inadequacy to meet the religious 
needs of the heart. And this he has accom- 
plished so completely because he is so deter- 
mined never to view dogma alone, but only in 
relation to individuals and to character. He 
delights, as he himself has expressed it, in 
using dogmas and beliefs as background on 
which ‘‘ to bring individuality into full relief.” 
He seizes do on its sympathetic and 
picturesque side; and so suffuses his pages 
with colour. He excels in separate pictures; 
some person—more or less typical and repre- 
sentative—is always coming into prominence ; 
and although this typical personage is never 
isolated from his fellows, his fellows are so 

uped around him that they help to bring 
is individuality into full relief, while, at the 
same time, no violence is done to their own. 
This, we take it, is M. de Pressensé’s specialité ; 
this it is which gives to his words ‘a grace and 
a weight which combine to make them influ- 
ential against even such writers as Strauss and 
Renan. 

But M. de Pressensé would only be a 
brilliant writer were this all that could be truly 
said of him. He is essentially a thinker, 
although his artistic powers are such as tend, to 
some extent, to hide it from the casual reader. 
However careful and elaborate he may be—how- 
ever brilliant and finished, his 8 always 
conceived by him in strict relation to a whole. 
Each new book, indeed, is but a part of a ** 
scheme, and gives us 1 oo by which to 
read anew what has gone before it. His pub- 
lications have thus a kind of cumulative value. 
They must not be held to speak only for them- 
selves, but for those also which have preceded 
them. He himself says of the Life of Jesus,“ 
„that it forms a natural. part of a series of 
‘‘ works on Primitive Christianity. It was 
always my intention to write it. If I have 
entered on the undertaking sooner than I 
„proposed, it has been in obedience to the im- 
** perative call of our day.“ 


The period of the martyrs and apologists— 


that is from the beginning of the second till") 


about the middle of the third century—is one 
excellently well suited to Pressensé’s genius. 
It is full of striking incidents. It is rich in 
contrasted character. Justin and Irensous, 
Origen and Tertullian ;—men of kindred spirit, 
yet of very opposite temperaments, move on the 
stage, confronted by Pagan Emperors of as 
conflicting characters as Marcus Aurelius and 
his vicious son Commodus. And, then, at that 
time Christianity was most decisively seen in 
conflict with the vast Paganisms which the 
Roman Empire had at once conserved and 
attenuated ; sapping their foundations, as it did, 
and assimilating to itself whatever little of 
human and beautiful and permanent lay in 
them. This, truly, is a period to give full scope 
for fine historic sympathies; for nice discrimi- 
nation of men and motives; for free play of 
dramatic instinct, and quick constructive t. 
To say that M. de Pressensé has shown these in 
his own characteristic manner, is no more than 
the truth. | 

When king of the positivist development 
of later 7 in the introduction to tho 
first of this t series, Jesus Christ, His 


„Times, Life, and Work,“ M. de Pressense 


thus significantly wrote: —“ This feeble and 
„thinking humanity soars perpetually beyond 
this immense universe, seeking its God; your 
‘‘ attempted substitution does not avail, and the 
fact remains unexplained, or rather set aside 
„and denied by you. Strange positivism, that 
‘‘ which gives no place in science to the human 
As peng which has worked most mightily on 
„history, and has troubled and agitated the 
„race to its depths—not lke a ing wind 
‘which swellsthe wave—but like that mysterious 
„law which day by day heaves the whole heart 


of ocean. Positivism rejects supernatural and 


* The Martyrs and 3 By E. DE PRESSENSE 
D. D. Author of Jesus Christ: His Life, Times, and 
Work.“ Translated by AAM HaRwoop, (Hodder 


and Stoughton.) 


„ the world; and behold, this su 
order invades the world itself, at least, 
passionate longings which it excites, and thus 
‘* asserts its right to be pe perpen om 
‘‘ appreciable facts to be verified and ined. 
„The school of fact is thus unfaithful to itself, 
and it is not needful, in order to establish its 
‘insufficiency, to invoke the rights of soul and 
‘conscience which it ignores; it is enough to 
prove to positivism that it sets aside the posi- 
% tive facts which fetter it, and thus is untrue 
to its own method.“ 

This supplies something like the dominating 
key-note of Presenssé's writings. In one re- 
spect he applies the positive or historical method 
as against the positivists. He defeats them 
with their own weapons. And here we see the 
2 1 of that extended essay on Pre- 
‘liminary Questions,“ which 8 nearl 
the one-half of tho Life of Jesus ist,” an 
which seemed sadly out of proportion, when 
that work was viewed as a complete effort in 
itself. The essay was openly criticised in this 


country as being out of all proportion. But it 
was needful that Presen ould vindicate 


his own positive method by oe gy Say the un- 
fulfilled yearnings of humanity, to find how 
„Divine order, on the pretext that it is without 
totally all materialistic and pantheistic schemes 
had failed to satisfy it. e religions of the 
earth, in their much of false and their little of 
true, bear striking testimony to the instinct 
lodged ineradicably in the human soul, which 
cries out for Divine 8 The moral 
consciousness is found everywhere protesting 
against an order of things from which Divine 
will and personality have been excluded. Pan- 
theism is a tour de force of the intellect; the 
heart is non-consenting. And so Pressensé 
finds that, while Christiani yields to the in- 
tellect whatever it may in ight demand, 
admitting a certain divinity to reside in nature, 
for Christ manifests Himself in it; in the de- 
mand it makes upon the heart and the will, it 
sets itself in direct opposition to all the religi 
systems that have gone before it. The = 
** and the ious teachers taught beau 
iful morality ; but it was a thing of the intellect. 
Did not one of them demonstrate the beauty 
of poverty and self-sacrifice, whilst his cellar 
was filled with gold, and he served by slaves? 
Christianity es heart and intellect one in a 
ane is at once permanent and peace- 
yielding. c 
And as the study of the early religions brought 
facts attesting the truth of this lofty Christian 
ä in a still more powe manner 
does the study of the second and third centuries 
of our era bring facts in support of it. Whence 
came that new power which raised men, pre- 
viously sunk in many cases in 8e and 
debauchery, to such higher level of self- 
sacrifice, that this world was accounted as 
— in compari — with gg oat Ba 
nsé supplies answer. | 
in a risen Lord, the supernatural invades the 
world itself; and thus asserts its right to be 
placed in the category of appreciable facte to 
7 be verified and explained.“ His book is a 
verification and explanation — nothing less, and 
nothing more. It is true that he caught 
the spirit of the martyr time, and celebrates it 
with chaste yet eloquent enthusiasm; but he is 
first faithful to the facts. Persecution, cruelty, 
death had no power to root out this new belief. 


“ Captivity, so far from crushing the of the 
Christians, 4 usually the effect of stimulating it. 
The honour of suffering for the noblest of — © 


the heart of the ca 
martyr Christians above themselves. They lived almost 
in a state of ecstasy, They had er visions, 4 
made them forget their bonds an ity ; and, 


ften of the captive Christian's lot. Origen de- 

y hg t mart dow has not reached its acme of 
anguish, except when the tender prayers of parents have 
been 


added to the violence of the gaolers, to shake 
constancy of the prisoner. . . . Perpetua was 
apart from her husband because he shared her faith ; 
but her father was permitted to renew, as often as he 
chose, his piteous entreaties with her, to draw her 
back.” 


But M. de Prossonsé proocods 9 in 
tho historical spirit. e calmly 1 } his 
authorities. He embodies proofs of his asser- 
tions in record of individual character and 
action. His narratives thus reveal the 
side of Christian doctrine. „ 4 

uent it is by sincere appropriation i 
which dwelt 4 his n & 2 i 
alone a path can 0 en- 
tangling obsourities of history. 
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In nothing does his discriminution more | 


appear than in the account he gives of the 
stems of thought and belief which Christianity, 
it came with no outward show of 
influence, finally undermined. This is a sub- 
ject calculated to severely tax the strength of 
any one save a master. There is so much in 
these , Pagan though they are, to cap- 
tivate the heart of the student. The writings of 
Seneca, of Epictetus, and the Emperor-student, 
Marcus Aurelius, alike show such a serene 
su 
apt to forget the mighty issues wholly left out 
of account by them, of the lofty pride and con- 
tempt of human weakness which their thoughts 
so tended to engender. Scarcely ever have we 
read anything more wisely discriminating than 
the following passage on Stoicism and Chris- 
tianity :— | 
“Stoicism and Christianity were necessarily and 
inevitably antagonistic. Two doctrines 2 


somewhat akin, but in reality profoundly ssimilar, 
1 append Ths Sickel edhock, the tatege ot 

. e Sto school, the re 0 
col was mistook pride for greatness, pretended to be 
the restorer of the ancieut world. It encountered in 
its path a despised sect, which, while enwrapping itself 
as it seemed in the mantle of Stoicism, — § utterin 
maxims no less austere, succeeded where Stoicism h 
failed, and robbed it of its influence. Christianity, from 
its very first contact with Stoicism, overthrew the scaf- 
folding so laboriously reared, and opposed the heroism 
of holiness to its cold and boastful virtue. Stoicism was 
after all but Roman Pharisaism. It was, wo freely 
admit, Pharisaism free from hypocrisy, austere as that 
ol Saul of Tarsus; but its vital breath at Rome, as at 
Jerusalem, was an incurable pride, and it was the 
natural enemy of roligion which had its basis in 
humility. Pharisaism, whether seated in the chair of 
the dector, or on the throne of the emperor, acts in- 
fallibly the part of the persecutor.” 


An affected appreciation of the Stoical school 
has in some degree sprung out of an affected 
reverence for its most distinguished apostle— 
Marcus Aurelius. Much as he deserves our 
esteem as a man, and much as he claims our 
gratitude as a moralist, it is surely too much to 
attempt such a justification of his persecution of 
the Christians as Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. 
F. W. Farrar have recently given us. Mr. 
Arnold is content with attributing the whole 

ing to the misrepresentations of Christianity 
by whichalonethe Emperor had a chance of judg- 
ing it. And yet surely he may well write thus :— 
„One asks oneself with astonishment how a 
„ doctrine so benign as that of Christ can have 
incurred misrepresentation so monstrous.” 
Surely. But could Marcus Aurelius by any 
possibility have ceased to hear of the noble 
manner in which the Christians bore torture of 

kind and even death itself, unflinchingly, 
rather than deny their doctrines; and should 
not such lofty Stoicism have moved him to 
inquiry if not to sympathy? Mr. Arnold some- 
what inconclusively goes on to write :-—‘‘ The 
„ inner and moving cause of the misrepresenta- 
tion, no doubt, lay in this,—that Christianity 
as anew spirit in the Roman World, destined 
to act in that world as its dissolvent; and it 
‘‘ was inevitable that Christianity in the Roman 
„World, like democracy in the modern world, 
„like every new spirit with a similar mission 
assigned to it, should at its first appearance 
‘‘occasion an instinctive shrinking and repug- 
‘* nance in the world which it was to dissolve.” 
This is odd reasoning, considering that just a 
moment before Mr. Arnold had said that it was 
easy for us now to see the greatness of Chris- 
tianity, but that in the time of Marcus Aurelius 
it 2 in any way become apparent, and 
so justified his persecution; whereas now the 
persecution is justified on the ground that its 
greatness, as likely to undermine the Roman 
wer, was already clearly foreseen. We think 
ressensé estimates the relation of Marcus 
Aurelius to Christianity much more truly, while 

t he aims at doing the thinker and the man 
he fullest justice. This is from one of the finest 
and most discriminating passages in the work :— 

% We have no wish to detract at all from the moral 
egg of Marcus Aurelius, because he persecuted 

Church. We ise the loftiness of his intellect, 
his conscientious efforts to realise the ideal proposed to 
himself, and the nobleness of the sentiments he ex- 

in a style somewhat stiff and pretentious, as was 

is whole individuality. His ideal, however, no 
ser rary wenn Cen os ot 
m 0 It. 8 the 
basis of his doctrine, Marcus 8 had accepted all 


the commonplaces of the Stoical school without modifi- 
cation. He shared the scorn of that school for meta- 


mystery, could not but excite his antipat xy. 
He found too many reasons for 1 the 
lar current of hatred to the Christians for him to 

to spread the shield of his tion over a universally 

accursed sect. e may finally remark tbat 


perhaps no Em eror was ever more f 474 by 
the idea of the 4 State, or more proudly trampled 
on- the rights of individual conscience. He was forti- 
fied in this view by his Stoical pantheism. ‘The end of 


reasonable beings,’ he said, ‘is to conform to whatever 


periority to the trifles of life that we are 


Perhaps we have in this clause the reason of 
Mr. Arnold’s admiration; it looks so like a 
rendering of some of his own maxims, with 
which he urbanely preaches down Dissenters! 

The work before us is rich in such cha- 
racterisations of the great men of the time. 
Origen under the religious nurture of Leonides, 
or attending the Alexandrian schools, hungry 


for new thought, or fighting against the Gnostits f. 


and teaching classics that he may communi- 
cate the truth, or writing books, to which 
he was very averse, in order to Weaken heresy, 


18 

is Tertullian, passing a youth of scnstiality and 
indulgence in Carthage, und then suddenly 
awakening to the truth and devoting all his 
fiery zeal und igipetuosity to its propagation.- 
These two portraits, however, are 80 in- 
woven with the details of a great period that 
we cannot very well separate thei from their 
context. We must be content instead to give 
our readers two little sketches. The first is of 
Justin Martyr :— 

Justin derived all his eloquence from his heart; his 
natural genius was not of rare ordcr, but the expe- 
riences of his early life, illumined by revelation, be- 
came the source of much faithful suggestion for him- 
self, and gave to the Church a heritage of thought 
which, ripened and developed at Alexandria. was to be- 
come the basis of the great apology of Christianity. If 
we except the beautiful doctrine of the Word germinally 
present in every man, there was little originality in 
Justin's theological ideas. In exegesis he is subtle and 
sometimes puerile; in argument he flags, but where 
his heart. speaks he stands forth in all his moral great- 
ness, and his earnest generous words are ever quick 
and telling. Had he remained a Pagan he would have lived 
unnoted in erudite mediocrity. Christianity fired and 
fertilised his*genius, and it is the glowing soul which 
we chiefly love to trace in all his writings.” 

And then this of Irenzeus :— 


‘‘Treneus writes in Greek and often thinks like a 
Roman. Essentially moderate in his mode of thought, 
he tones down, so as to gonciliate them, tendencies 
which seemed directly opposed An carnest apostle of 
ecclesiastical unity, he laboured effectually to realise 
his idea, by drawing together lines which had hitherto 
seemed divergent, and fusing, as it were, into one com- 
prehensive system of doctrine, all the main elements of 
the Christian thought of his day. Hence the large in- 
fluence which he exercised during his life, and which 
only went on increasing after his death. Ireneus was 
7 removed from the speculative boldness of many 
of the fathers of the following age, and frum the narrow 
and passionate realism of Tertullian. He was peculiarly 
9 by the harmony and equilibrium of his 
spirit. 

We notice that M. de Pressensé intimates 
that the volume which is to follow will have 
„for its subject Heresy and the Faith; dnd that 
tho work will conclude with the exposition of 
„the religious and ecclesiastical life of that age 
‘ of fervour and freedom.“ We shall look for- 
ward anxiously to seeing this volume, which 
will fitly conclude a truly great enterprise, 
which few would have been bold enough to 
project, and fewer still strong and patient 
enough to realise—a complete history of 
Christianity, of its ma and apologists, no 
less than of its earlier heresies and divisions. 
And we should not forget to say that the pre- 
sent volume is translated into such graceful 
yet strong and expressive English, as makes it 
simply a delight to read the book. 


HEROINES OF THE HOME.* 


Miss Tytler has now made her mark in 
several departments of literature, but in none | 
has she achieved a more decided success than 
that in which she first adventured. She has a 
gift of writing for young people, though, be it 
noted, we do not mean children, for she does 
not possess so completely the power of wholly with- 
drawing her own reflections from thethemein hand 
as to make her quite successful with them. She 
demands some exercise of the reflective faculties, 
and she then does what all fiction should do— 
she supplies them with true leadings through 
the affections. For this end she writes a little 
essaylet on a certain subject—some of those in 
this present volume, for instance, are trust- 
worthiness, single-heartedness, industry, enter- 
prise, order, endurance, charity and wisdom and 
courtesy—and then she illustrates it by an ex- 
quisite story, condensed, elaborate, and yet 
rounded to a very surprising completeness. In 
her own way she thus, perhaps unconsciously, 
carries out the words of the Laureate— 

Though truths in closest words shall fail, 
Yet Truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors.” 

It is clear that Miss Tytler is fully alive to 

the prevailing defects of current fiction in the 


— direction of consciously supplying false leadings. 


She refers to the subject again and again; and 
we fancy we can detect, through the veil of 
general statement, a rather direct chargé against 
one of our great novelists, who is usually 


© Heroines in Obscurity. A Second Series 


88 presented to us; and not less so | k 


Papers 
Thoughtful Girls. By San AH TYTLER. Glen and 055 


regarded rather as an over- careful painter of 
social details, than as a sensationalist or“ fast 
writer in any view of it. However, there may 
be some truth in what she says, though were 
this the place to discuss the question, we would 
like to point out in justification of Anthony 
Trollepe (clearly in Miss Tytler's eye the peccant 
story-writer — thd story-writer who hardly 
believes in heroines) that ho is professedly a 
realist, who will have nothing but the truth of 
acts; and who would reply to her very cdnelu- 
sively, as it would seem to us, that the defects 
in tho training atid habit of the Foung Wottieh 
of the present Which she is compelled to ac- 
nowledge and to mourn, arc just what he, 
asa faithful and unidealising painter of manners, 
is reluctantly compelled to paint. Pty tis, tis 
so, he would doubtless heartily join with her 
in declaring; but, on the ground of certain 
broad facts, we are certain that both writers, 
from their individual knowledge, Would very 
quickly be compelled to agree. Why, doos not 
Miss Tytler, in her little Essay on Industry and 
Enterprise, need in some sort to apologise for 
endeavouring to enlist young girls in their 
favour— to apologise for them, as it were, just 
as though they were at present vory nearly 
tabooed and proscribed? Miss Tytler's own 
tone here and there is such as to make us 
feel that Mr. Trollopo’s trifling and ‘‘love”- 
occupied heroines arc only too near to reality. 

But what wo meant to do was rather to re- 
commend Miss Tytler's book than to argue with 
her on incidental points. If Mr. Trollope s 
view of life, for which sho seems a little im- 
patient with him, has any foundation in fact, 
then the more need, the deeper need, surely, 
for such a wholesome antidote as she supplies. 
She has nothing of the goody-goody writer. 
Strong sensé, which never parts company with 
the finest feminine delicacy; remarkable out- 
spokenness on some proscribed and tabooed topics, 
yet no wild ravings after impossible reforms 
ag inst nature; deliberate insight into human 
nature and its defects, and yet serenest hope in 
its possibilities of better things—these are what 
= find in Miss Tytler, and we thank her for 
them. 

As for the stories: they give us big novels 
daintily condensed into a score or so of pages. 
Pleasant to read, being pure and crystalline in 
their simple naturalness, they are yet full of 
suggestion, full of interest; and bring us here 
and there very close on the borders of real 
tragedy, though the interests are mainly 
narrow and domestic. We have over and over 
again heard parents speak something in this 
style :—‘‘ We are at no loss for books for our 
„boys: there are Mr. Smiles’s volumes and 
‘‘some others—we need be at no loss; but 
‘where to look for a good girls’ book—a goes 
% companion to a young lady just leaving school 
„e know not, and would bo glad for any 
one to help us.” This complaint need no 
longer be heard. Miss Tytler’s two books are 
exactly of the kind desiderated, and may with 
all confidence be recommended at once for their 
lofty moral tone, their real artistic qualities, 
which combine to make them equally interest- 
ing as instructive. We can conscientiously re- 
commend the volume to all who may be in 
search of a good young lady’s book. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library. The Writings of 
Tertullian. Vols. II. and III. The Apocryphal Gospels, 
Acts and Rovelation. ‘The Clementine Homilies. The 
Apostolical Constitutions. Arnobius. (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark.) Messrs. Clark, notwithstanding their 
many good deeds in past time in the promotion of theo- 
logical literature, have seldom rendered a greater ser- 
vice to the cause of New Testament Christianity than 
by the production of this series of patristic translations. 
The whole process of the corruption, the gradual cor- 
ruption, of the apostolic Gospel is here set forth before 
the eyes of a nation supposed to be returning to Nicene 
doctrines and customs ; and it may well be said that if 
they cast off the Protestantism of the reformers they 
will at least do so with their eyes open. Here we have 
the Apocryphal gospels to begin with—the perfection 
of the literature which results from the combined 
authorship of the old man” and tho old woman 
both of them drivelling in a second childhood. Few 
things are more marvellous in history than the total 
failure of the Apostolic inspiration, with all its grandeur, 
force, and beauty, to perpetuate itself in the mind of the 
second and third centuries. You pass from the Apos- 
tolic age into an intellectual desert. The New Testa- 
ment writings tower up to heaven amidst the Jewish 
writings which preceded, and the Christian which fol- 
lowed them, like a forest of Wellingtonias above the 
brushwood of the wilderness. If any one of our present 
gospels had been apocryphal, its value in literature as an 
external confirmatory witness would have been reckoned 
simply immeasurable. Canonicity seems to have extin- 
guished the claim to credibility. The very qualities whieh 
caused a Gospel such as Mark’s to find a place in the 
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canons are those which deprive it of the charactor of | 
an independent testimony, and place It in the position 
of a writing requiring confir: nation from without. There 
is no Gospel of Mark, howevor, a:nong the Apocryphais. 
Few éxeroises would enable the ordinary reader botter 
to appreciate our four Gospels than to read these pale 
mockeries of succeeding generations, The scene 
brightens when the age of imitation had ceased. The 
three volumes of Tertulliau's works offer a tare insight 
for English readers into the thinking of the second and 
third centuries. The roaderis at a loss almost on every 
page whether to give the palm to the good sense or to 
the wrong-headednass of Tertullian. This fiery African 
seems to have cumbined both qualities iu equal propor- 
tions. His occasionally fanatical temper and tendency 
to mysticism have overshadowed his marvellous learn- 
ing and ability, so that ho scarcely receives his due 
honour in modern times. The troatiso on the Resur- 
‘* rection of the Flesh is a perfect magazine of argu- 
ments in support of physical revival. The volume of 
„ Arnobius” is now presented, wo believe, for the first 
time during the present century in English dress. 
Here may be sen a fine examplo of the re- 
ciprocal contradictions of the Fathers. Tertullian 
teaches tlhe immortality of the soul and the 
eternal misery of the lost. Arnobius expends his second 
book upon an argumentative aad derisive exposure of 
the folly of the first doctrine, and on a solemn as3ertion 
of the baselessness of the second, affirming with Ireneus 
the literal destraction of the wicked in the torments of 
hell. Tho volume of Gregory Thaumaturzus, of 
Dionysius of Alexandria, and of the S:riac documents, 
jointly ed:tad and translated by Dr. Roberts, Dr. 
Donaldson, and Mr. Pratton, bring us to the last issue. 
A very deep debt of gratituds is due to each of these 
gentlemen for their labours, — which will long remain as 
a monument of their learning, industry, and genius. 
Pink and White Tyranny. By Mrs. Harniett 
Bercuke Srowe. (Sampson Low, Son and Co.) If 
Mrs. Stowe contributes as largely to the emancipation 
of men from the wiles of silly women as she has done to 
the abolition of negro slavery, sho will confer a great 
boon upon society. This book is at least a successful 
effort in that direction. John Seymour, the hero of the 
story, would at one time havo willingly exchanged his 
lot for one of serfiom, and yet his position in tho social 
scale was one to which fow attain, and his conscience 
was void of offence towards God and man. The melan- 
choly truth is that he was thrown into a flutter of ex- 
citement in some ungarded moment by the sudden 
emergence of a little sylvan form arrayed in piuk and 
white, whose purity and ethereal loveliness he mistook 
in the innocence of his heart for that beauty which is 
a joy for ever. Naturally ho wished to possess. this 
treasure, an, as he had not only a manly form, but a 
handsome fortune, his suit was at once accepted, and a 
marriage was the result. Novel-readers should take 
note that this event is chronicled on page 9 or there- 
abouts. For once the old order is reversed ; the hopes 
and fears of the lover, the waxing and waning of the 
maiden’s passion, and so on, aro,dispensed with. 
By a bold stroke tho thing accomplished 
at the outset, and Mra. Stowe has all the 
rest of the volume for reflection upon the result. 
Miss Lillie, or rather Mrs. John Seymour, was such a 
desperately worldly and heartless girl, that a clergyman 
of her acquaintance, one of the few who did not flatter 
her, said to her, Miss Lillie, I see no chance for the 
*‘ salvation of your soul, unless it should please God to 
¢* end the smallpox upon you; I think I shall pray for 
that; to which sho in all seriousness replied, ‘‘ Oh, 
‘‘horrors, don’t! I'd rather never be saved.” Here 
was-a problem for honest John Seymour to solve. How 
should he serve heaven, and yet ke2p his marriage 
vows to cherish and love this woman till death should 
part them, Fortunately for him, the revelation of her 
true character did xot come upon him suddenly. Quite 
gradually, to his eyes, did the glitter disappear. Lillie's 


game was a deep one, and she must not show her hand. 


A hint or two now and then of what was init might 
serve her purpose, but for the most part she was kindly 
deceptive, and simulated love and concern for her hus- 
band’s happiness, just enough to gain her ends and 
prolong the illusion. But at last it came, and John 
Seymour, in his agony, wished only fur death. His 
sister Grace was his good angel at this crisis, With her 
help he rallied, renewed his devotions to his unworthy 
wife, and lived long enough to wish for her continued 
companionship when death was near to sever them. 


4A Century of Scottish Life. Memorials and Recollec- 
tions of Historical and remarkable Persons, with Illustra- 

tions of Caledonian Humour. By the Rev. CHaRLEs 
Roogrs, LL. D., F.S.A.Scot.,&c. (Nimmo.) Dr. Rogers, 

we fancy, isa little of a wag as well as a wit. He gives a 
portrait of himself at the beginning of this work which 

looks rather grave and self-asserting ; but there is a 
dash of humour in it at the same time. And the book is 
not unlike the portrait. It hints at grave and weighty 
enough matters now and then, although it is professedly 
humorous. He has gone over a well-reaped field and 
has gleaned a goodly handful of ears. He begins with 
a sketch of Scotch humour, which is defined asa scintil- 
lation of ideas rather than a trick of word-playing ; 
then he gives a chapter of anecdotes, very funny and 
characteristic some of them ; he follows that up with a 
lively sketch of the life of his father, who was a quiet 


Scotch parish minister in Fife ; then he indites a spark- | 
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ling account of some Men I havo Known”; and 
finishos with s»me account of Lowland and Highland 
Minstrels. It is needloss to say that a good deal of the 
Seotch pride and the Scotch conceit finds étpréssion 
here; but Dr. Rogers is too lively and knows his own 
position too well to allow himself to become tedious, 
He moves from one thing to another with a naive and 
well-bred lightness, such as marks the best after-dinner 
talk—such talk as we can fancy falling from a party in 
which Professor Wilson, Hogy, Lockhart, and Sydney 
Smith were the magnates. Some of Dr. Rogers's anec- 
dotes are new to us. The following is good: — An 
“Trish géntleniah, visiting a Scottish manor, was, in 
passing, struck by the charms of a girl in a milliner's 
“shop. That he might have a closer view of her, he 
‘propose to enter the shop and purchase a watch: 
‘‘ribbon. ‘Hoot,’ said the occupant of the manor, 
% ¢dinna waste your siller ; let us go in and ask if she 
„% “can gie us two sixpences for a shilling.“ When 
Scotchmen themselves ratify such an anecdote a; truco, 
Englishmen may well bo pardoned for blaming them 
for a due share of stinginess. This, too, is capital :— 
‘Principal Lee, of Edinburgh University, was much 
* inelined to complain of his health and expatiate on 
„his ailments. He was met one morning by tho late 


as to which is the moaning, and stick to that. It is only 
slovenliness in thinking or an indolent habit which can 
tolerate tho practice of accommodation. Slovenllneas 
and indolenc® are, however, so common, that it is 
humiliating to think how large a proportion of sérmons 
preached on any one Sunday would be condemned by 
this canon. Dr. Brondus’s rematks on “ exptsi 
“preaching” are also thorouguly good. In the han 
of a good teacher, Who would apply the principles laid 
down in this treatise to actual sermons read in the clase, 
this book might be made very uscful. It is, we may 
observe, a truly Baptist book; it has a ring about it 
which will delight many of the author's co-denomina- 
tionalists in this country, and perhaps amuse those who 
are not. Some of the habits of American preachers in 
the pulpit must be peculiar if the following hints are 
needed. If the pfeacher is seen or heard taking a 
“chow of tobacco, or even a glass of water, while 
another prays after his sermon, or hunting up hymns 
while another prays upon it, we can hardly wonder 
„that people are offended. Two ministers should not 
talk together during the singing, unless there is 
* peculiar occasion for it.“ 

Little Men. By the Author of Little Women.” 
(Low, Son, and Marston.) No one who has read “‘ Little 


‘Professor Robertson, who expressed a hope that he 
„was well. Far from well,’ said tha Principal; ‘I’ve 
ee had no sleep for a fortnight.’ Ah, then, Principal,’ 
“said Dr. Robertson, you're getting botter, for when 
last we mot you had not slept for six weeks,’ ” 

Little Sunshine’s Holiday. By tho Author of John 
% Halifax.” (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.) The 
Cousin from India, By GREOROIN AX M. Cratk. (Samp- 
son Low, Son, and Marston.) The author of John 
„Halifax has entered into an arrangement with Messrs, 


| Low and Son to writo, elit, or translate a serios of books 


for girls “of all agos from eight to eighteon,” to be pub- 
lished at short intervals. The definition is not quite 
correct, by the way, and we are not at all sure that the 
first; two volumes will not be read more largely by 
children under eight than between cight and oighteen. 
If they are to be progressive in character the worthy 
author and editor has made a fit beginning. It is to be 
feared, however, that little girls over eight yoars, who 
have begun to consider themselves big girls some years 
ago, will feel a motherly sort of interest in Little Sun- 
“shine,” and thereby omit to apply the excellent 


their own conduct. She had learned to obey 
an-! be content at the early age of three years, 
and hence she appears throughout a very happy, 
amusing and intelligent little miss. The story of her 
domestic adventures is told in very simple words, and 
we will answer for it that most children of five or six 
who reai it or hear it read will be charmed by it, and 
we would fain hope edified aswell. In the second story, 
„The Cousin from India,” there is more varied interest 
and adventure. The four children who form the central 
group are rather more advanced in years; the cousin” 
herself is a turk“ of the wildest description. Her 
arrival from India is expected with impatient curiosity 
by her three cousins in England, who speedily discover 
that the new importation is a little monster. Her 
Eastern training has mae her, although a child in 
years, an adept in decaption and mischief, and she con- 
trives, by her daring schemes and precocious villainy, to 
infuse something of her own spirit into her innocent 
playmates, The influence of the wise and forboaring 
motherpf the three children, and of tho swect and almost 
angelic disposition of the voungest boy-—who is brought 
to a bed of pain, and ultimately death, by the thought- 
lessness of this same Cousin Effie—work upon her heart, 
and she becomes softened and subdued. - More of the 
tale we need not tell, but we will quote the closing 
words, which tell us that ‘‘she had touched heaven in 
„loving Davie, and that love was not a thing lost even 
‘‘though Davie died. For, children, believe this; all 
things are possible, —all goodness, sweetness, unselfish- 
6% nesa, patience, self-denial, —if love is at the bottom of 
en human heart.” 

A Treatise on the Preparation and Delivery of Ser- 
mons. By JohN A. Bronpus, D.D., LL. D., Professor 
in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Gren- 
ville, S. C. (London: James Nisbet and Co.) This is 
an excellent treatise ; the result of a judgment naturally 
keen and practical, well tutored by experienced obser- 
vation. It is by no means a dry compendium of a 
priori rules; it isso thoroughly human that a lay reader 
might find interest and instruction in it. It will not 
make a preacher ; but it may teach him after what ex- 
cellencies to aim, and what dangers to avoid. It is 
divided into four parts—‘ Materials of Preaching,” 
„Arrangement of a Sermon,” Style,“ and Delivery 
“of Sermons.” To this is added a supplementary part 
on ‘Conduct of Public Worship.” We are glad to see 
that Dr. Brondus condemns with unmitigated severity 
the practice of accommodating texts. He lays down 
the nice rule that a text must always mean what it was 
in the writer’s mind to say, and that preachers have no 
right to distort it to any other purpose. Of course this 
does not prohibit a preacher from educing from a text 
the general principle of which the text may be an in- 
dividual or a special illustration, and so broadening its 
application. Dr. Brondus also condemns the practice 
of announcing two or three different possible meanings 
of a text, and giving each of them a practical bearing ; 


he would have the preacher form an intelligent opinion 


principle upon which that young lady acced to 


„Women, will need any other recommendation of this 
little book. And yet it is not similar, perhaps for the 
very sufficient reason that a boy’s life and training diſſur 
from a girls. In “ Little Women, Miss Allcott wrote 
as a girl (no offence) for girls and about girls. The 
reminiscences of girl life were probably vivid in her 
mind, and near to her heart, at the time of writing. 
In the present work Miss Alloott has to deal with a 
special philanthropic object, and admirably combines 
narrative with ethics. The Little Men” who give the 
title to the book, are inmates of a model school kept by 
the samo Jo“ and her husband, Mr. Bhaer, who con- 
tributed so much to the interest and humour of the 
former work. Thore is but one fault to tind with the atory: 
the scheme of juvenile discipline adopted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bhaer is so marvelldusly perfect, both in ita con- 
ception and as judged by its results, that the reader 


and his mental comment as he reads is, How charm- 
“ing if only it could be realised!” The master who 
compels his pupil to cane him, instead of caning his 
pupil, and thus overwhelms opposition, ought indeed to 
have something to show for his now method of training. 
Mrs. Bhaer is as a mother to all the boys; sympathises 
with and soothes them in their troubles, and systema- 
tically aids in the development of their moral nature 
by first of all trusting them and winning their love, 
then by a careful adaptation of means to ends in the 
ordering of her household. The book deserves to be 
widely read by old and young, and we are glad to think 
that, among books of the present day, Miss Allcott’s 
circulate more widely than almost any other. 


Songtide, and other Poems. By nit Bourke 
Marston, (Ellis and Green.) This is a volume of 
poems by an evident follower in the school of Rossetti 
and Morris and Swinburne. It contains much that is 
spontaneous, true, and natural, along with conceits and 
overwrought phrasing, by which simplicity, overdone, 
betrays conscious cunning. Mr. Marston has an 
original vein of poetry in him; but he has not the 
passionate fervour of Swinburne, which carries bim 
along like a reckless rider when he is in the full swing 
of his creative impulse; nor the quaint, overfull 
thoughtness of Rossetti; nor the simple, garrulous, 
dreamy grace of Morris. But some of the poems are 
undoubtedly fine. He has made himself master of the 
sonnet form—one of the most perilous and artificial of 
poetic forms; and one, too, of the most wearisome in in- 
adequate hands, Mr. Marston masters it, and makes it 
serve him. Love and Hope,” and “ Love's Truce,”’ 
are both marked by fine and studied 
On the Death of Rossini —one of the poems— 
is very stately and finished ; and “‘Out of Eden” is, in 
our idea, exquisite. 

The Red River Expedition. By Captain G. L, 
Hvuosae, Rifle Brigade. (Macmillan.) The Red River 
Settlement lies close to the Hudson's Bay Territory, 
near the confluence of the Assiniboine and Red Rivers, 
It seems to be inhabited by half-caste French people 
chiefly. In 1869 it was proposed, without any direct 
reference to the inhabitants themselves, to transfer it to 
the allegiance of Canada, and Mr. MacDougall, the 
governor, was sent formally to take possession, The 
half-castes, who had formed themselves into a military 
government of defence, under a man, Louis Rie}, defied 
the Governor, and dared him to advance beyond a oer- 
tain point. Neither Canada nor the Imperial Govern- 
ment could brook this presumption ; and accordingly a 
detachment of soldiers was sent to quell the insurrec- 
tion. They did soon quell it; so that Captain Hugshe’s 
account seems to lead a long way uptoxothing; but events 
are to blame fur this, and not him, for he has certainly 
written an interesting ,volume, which, besides, contains 
a deal of information. 

Guesses at Truth by Two Brothers, (London: Macmillan.) 
These ‘‘ guesses” by Augustus and Julius Charles Hare 
were perhaps overpraised at their first appearance ; but 
they do not deserve the disregard into which they have 
latterly fallen. They always evince thoughtfulness and 
culture ; and though the current of modern thought hes 
swept far out of their channels, the meditative man will 
find pleasure in perusing them, and the student of philo · 


feels himself transported into the region of the ideal, . 
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sophy may yet find valuable and suggestive hints in them. 
We are glad to see a new edition of the Guesses; 
both series are here contained in one volume, convenient 
in size, compact in arrangement and clearly printed on 
a fair paper. Two portraits add to the value of the 
book, both from busts. That of Augustus is from 
Gibson ; a pensive, graceful, even gracious face, Julius 
Hare’s portrait is from Woolner’s bust at Cambridge; 
the picture reminds us, as does the bust itself, of Hare’s 
brother-in-law, the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 


Miscellaneous. 


— — 


There is now another seat vacant in Ireland. Mr. 
Leslie, the member for the county of Monaghan, 
1 died suddenly on Monday at Glaslough. 

Such is the demand for labour in the north, that 
Mr. Pease, M. P., has opened an office in the East 
— London for — res of persons desirous 
of migrating thither for employment. 

The Corporation of London has commenced pro- 
ceedings to test the rights of Lord Cowley as lord 
of the manor in reference to the recent enclosure of 
a * of Epping Forest. 

ichard Burke, the Fenian leader, on whose ac- 
count Clerkenwell prison was blown up, is to be 
released on license upon the same terms as those 
—. to Bryan Dillon, namely, that he presents 
imself once yearly to a magistrate. 

REGISTRATION OF VorERS.—Notice has been 
given that all rates and taxes payable on the 5th 
of January last must be paid on or before the 20th 
of next month . persons to be placed on the en- 
suing register of voters. 

EpucaTIon Ix ScorLANxD.— The Census of 1871 
shows 503,986 children in Scotland between five 
and thirteen years of age stated in the householders’ 
schedule to be receiving education—that is to say, 
one in 6°66 of the total population. The children 
constituting this number are those who were at least 
five years of age and not more than twelve at their 
last birthday. 

A Sap Accipent.—The cricket-ground of Harrow 
School was the scene of a sad and fatal accident on 
Saturday. The eldest son of Mr. G. E. Cottrell, 
an old Harrovian, was playing in a game, and for 
the time ‘‘standing umpire.” Suddenly a ball was 
hit hard to square leg” and struck him on the 
side of the head below the ear. Death followed 
almost immediately. 

A Cenrrat Rartway Sration.—A select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Thursday passed 
the preamble of a bill for creating a great central 
— — Railway Terminus between the Hol- 
born Viaduct and the Farringdon-road Station. The 
South-Eastern, Chatham and Dover, South- W estern, 
Great Western, London and North-Western, Mid- 
land, Great Northern, and Great Eastern Companies 
are all interested in this project. 

INFANTICIDE.—At an inquest on Thursday night 
on the body of a newly-born child which was found 
inside the gate of a lady’s residence at Paddington, 
Dr. Lankester remarked that over 300 children 
were found in the streets of London every year. 

ion of births ought to be made compul- 
sory: its absence gave every facility for ening 
away with children, because a non-registered chil 
could be buried or thrown away, as in this case, 
with impunity. The jury returned a verdict of 
40 Wilful murder against some person or persons un- 
known.” 

WorkMeEn’s Dwe.iinas.—At the meeting on 
Friday of the Metropolitan Association for Impro- 
ving the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes a 
dividend was declared at the rate of 44 per cent., 
which 1 absorb 12 and bore — * 
raising the guarantee fund to 5, 030“. ring the 
peat year A pare of mortality in the buildings of 

e association has been under 17 per 1,000, while 
that of the metropolis generally has been 24 per 
1,000. The Earl of Shaftesbury presided at the 
re ee, ae Harrowby observed that the under- 
taking not turned out a very = specu- 
lation, and must be looked on rather as a work of 
benevolence. | 

_ Nationa Epucation LEacvg.—At a meeting of 
the officers, held at 47, Ann-street, Birmingham, 
June 22, it was announced that at the Breconshire 
Association of Baptist Churches, representing nearly 
3,000 communicants, the following resolution was 
passed :—‘‘ That this association feels greatly dis- 
satisfied with the present Education Act, and feels 
convinced that no system of National Education 
can ibly meet the wants of the people except it 
be compulsory, and unsectarian ; and as the 
National Education League aims at the establish- 
ment ofſ such a system, this conference desires to 
express its hearty sympathy with its objects and 


rinciples, and pledges itself to render it all the aid 
within its * ” A meeting was held at Rushden 
on the 15th, attended by Mr. Francis Adams, as a 


deputation from the rere: — 4 
were passed a e princip e League, 
and urging the —＋ a local branch. 

New Sr. THomas’s Hosrrral.— On Wednesda 
the Queen opened the new St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
of which she laid the foundation-stone three years 
ago. This 2 stands on the Albert Embank- 
ment, on the Surrey side of the Thames, opposite 
4 E. 1 D of 7 

ocks of bu „ separa open 8 an 
altogether there ais for 600 9 Ine cost of 
erection has been 332, 000. There was a great and 
fashionable assemblage at the hospital on Wednes- 
day. The National Anthem having been sung, an 
address was handed to the Queen on behalf of the 


president, treasurer, and governors of the hospital. 
A written reply was handed to the treasurer, the 
Queen remarking that she was extremely pleased at 
being present at the opening of the hospital. A 
procession was then formed, and the Queen passed 
up the staircase and named two of the wards re- 
spectively the Victoria ward and the Albert 
ward. en passing down the dais again the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury offered up a prayer, followed 
by the Lord’s Prayer, in which joined. A 
h written for the occasion, was sung to a 
chorale composed by the late Prince Consort. The 
Queen then said, I declare this Royal Hospital 
now open.” Mr. Francis Hicks, the treasurer, was 
then called to the dais and was knighted. The Old 
Hundredth Psalm and the Benediction concluded 
the interesting ceremony. 


News or Dr. Livinestone.—The following 
interesting particulars regarding Dr. Livingstone are 
contained in letters received on Monday mornin 
from Dr. Kirk by Miss Livingstone, daughter o 
the celebrated traveller, dated Zanzibar, April 30, 
1871 :—‘‘I will tell you that by the last news of 
the Arabs he had gone to a place called Manema, 
which is on the other side of Tanganyika Lake ; 
but this place you will not find on any map. At 
Ujiji he made friends with some Arabs, who, I 
hear, have been very kind to him, and in their 
company visited Manema, which is about 200 miles 
west of the lake, and it they must have crossed in 
3 or canoes, or what we call dhows. He and 

is Arab friends got to Manema, and they (the 
Arabs) made a good business in ivory. I suppose 
the doctor did what he went for, and will tell us 
some day what he saw ; but on his way back he 
got—well, he seems to have been up, as I 
should have said, when out of cash, and detained 
for remittances. Luckily the means were at hand, 
and the man I sent to Ujiji to help him has sent 
off all he needs, and there will still be a good store 
on his return to Ujiji. The expense and loss in 
getting things so far into a savage land are great, 
and at cholera time it was well we got anything up 
at all, so that he will never receive the whole of 
what I sent and Mr. —— paid for. A second 
supply has been forwarded, but I shan’t be sorry 
if the doctor passes it on the way. I should say 
the parcel of clothing and boots were sent off long 
ago.”’—North British Daily Mail. 

FUNERAL OF THE LATE Mr. Grote.—The re- 
mains of the late Mr. Grote, the distinguished 
historian, were on Saturday deposited in West- 
minster Abbey. The spot selected for the grave 
was in Poets’ Corner, at the foot of the monument 
to Garrick, and close to those of Camden, the his- 
torian, and Dr. Johnson. The pall-bearers were 
Earl Granville, Lord Overstone, Lord Romilly, Earl 
Stanhope, Lord Belper, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. J. S. Mill, and Professor Jowett, 
Master of Balliol. The mourners comprised, among 
several distinguished persons, some members of the 
historian’s family, Mr. S. Cave, M. P., Dr. W. 
Smith, Dr. de Mussey, Mr. Haywood, Q. C., Mr. 
Bain, Mr. Murray, Mr. Wickings Smith, and Mr. 
Reeve. Many other distinguished public men were 
present. Dean Stanley read the service. The 
memorial requesting that the body might be in- 
terred in the Abbey bore the undermentioned signa- 
tures :—Devonshire, Granville, Stanhope, Hen 
Holland, H. d’Orleans, Duc d’Aumale, Cleveland, 
I Romilly, Hatherley, S. H. Walpole, W. 
Smith, Salisbury, Henry Reeve, Edw Sabine, 
F. R. S., Robert Lowe. In accordance with Mr. 
Grote's recorded wish, his skull has been opened by 
Dr. Marshall, Professor of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity College. The brain was extracted, and after 
a cast was taken of it, a minute analysis of its parts 
was made. i 

Darn oF A LEICESTrER Wortuy.—Our obituary 
of last week recorded the demise of Henry Freeman 
Coleman, . at a good old age, at his house, near 
Evington. He was one of the representatives of a 
past generation of Liberal county gentlemen—a 
class, we regret to say, no longer maintained in 
this district. Mr. Coleman belonged to the band 
of Whig 8 who, at the time of the passing of 
the Reform Bill, and the election of the late Messrs. 
Phillipps and Paget as members for the county, 
mental came to the front, and gave to the Liberal 
cause all the weight of their high personal character 
and extensive local influence. Mr. Coleman was a 
consistent, firm, and steady friend to the cause of 
civil and religious liberty throughout a long and 
honourable life ; never flinching in the hour of trial, 
and being always ready to show himself openly in 
support of all public movements of which he ap- 
proved; his name frequently appearing as the chair- 
man at public meetings, at intervals, until the in- 
firmities of age prevented him from being publicly 
useful. 2 deeply interested in culture, 
he was a decided free- trader; and 27 allied in 
many ways to upholders of the Church of England, 
he manifested a noble and undeviating adhesion to 

ary by remaining a member of the Indepen- 
dent denomination to the close of his days. As 
long, therefore, as his memory lives in the minds of 
survivors, who knew and appreciated his high ex- 
cellence and worth of character, it will be cherished 
with esteem and — pe Mr. Coleman held the 
office of High Sheriff of this county in 1848.— 
Leicester Chronicle. 

THE CuHRist1AN EvipEnce Socrgry held a con- 
ference on Friday at the Victoria Institute under 
the presidency of the Earl of Harrowby, at which 
the following resolutions were adopted: That it is 
desirable to carry out the work of the society; first, 
by continuing lectures to the higher classes, to be 


delivered by theologians, and also by eminent men 


of science} secondly, by extending the lectures 
to the lower classes; thirdly, by classes and 
auxiliary associations similar to those already exist- 
ing. ; fourthly, by meetings and other agencies 
calculated to make the society known throughout 


the country ; and, fifthly, by a a regular 


list of members and inviting regular su ptions, 
asin the case of great religious societies.” The 


Bishop of Gloucester, in moving one of the reso- 
lutions, said it had been 1 that the lectures 
recently delivered at St. George's Hall were not 
Christian evidence, but it should be remembered 
that the lectures were intended to be introdu 4 
and, once having gained a hearing from the public, 
they could afford to narrow their line of argument. 
If the bishop said, they stopped the first intelli- 
nt man they met in the street and asked him if 

e was a Christian, he would reply be was, accord- 
ing to the Bible, and that was the substratum of all 
arguments, But then would arise the question, 
y did he believe the Bible? and if the society 
could answer that satisfactorily they would be doing 
a vast deal of good. There were phi hers who 
had dissevered themselves from the teaching of the 
Book of Life, and such separation had disquieted the 


consciences of many, and created a feeling that 
there might be elements of truth in such scepticism ; 
and from such conviction not a few might drift 


into Darwinism unless they were shown the truth 
of the evidence of the Bible. 

ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, HAVERSTOCK-HILL. 
—The 113th annual examination of the children 
of this excellent and deserving institution took place 
on Thursday, in the presence of a number of its 


friends and supporters, and under the presidency, 


A., and 

in the evening of Mr. Charles John Leaf. a 
the friends of the charity present were the Rev. Dr. 
Raleigh, the Rev. J. Nunn, the Rev. J. Matheson, 
Mr. C. Tyler, &c. The children were put through 
a searching examination in the Scriptures, history, 
geography, domestic economy, grammar, and mental 
arithmetic, and acquitted themselves most creditably; 
the dry part of the proceedings being enlivened by 
some excellent singing on the part of the pupils. 
Amongst the prizes were silver medals and money, 
awarded to Thomas Davis, thirteen years of age, 
and Mary Isaac, the best boy and girl in the school, 
and others of sums of money to the boy and girl 
who had most aptly illustrated by their conduct 
during the past year the precept of brotherly love 
and charity. These awards are all made by the 
suffrages of the upper divisions of the school, with 
the approval of the master and mistress and the 
house committee. Prizes and certificates were also 

iven to many other boys and girls for proficiency 
in their studies and for good conduct. e chair- 
man, on each occasion, accompanied the distribution 
with some excellent advice to the children, who 
give every promise to do credit in after life to the 
education and training they are receiving. At the 
conclusion of the business part of the programme 
in the morning, a dejeuner was partaken of, and 
some pertinent speeches delivered. The Chairman, 
Mr. Macgregor, of Rob Roy celebrity, in proposi 
prosperity to the institution, said that they 
seen enough that day to judge for themselves of 
the t and work it was doing. In giving 
the health of the master, mistresses, and examiners, 
Mr. Tyler complimented them on the excellent re- 
sults of their exertions. That institution was, as 
its name implied, truly a working” one, everybod 
connected with it, from the highest to the Sak. 
labouring hard for its success. A similar compli- 
ment was paid to the matron, Miss Rowbotham, 
whose able management was dilated upon. The 
list of subscriptions announced was a y 
shert one, the majority of the company evidently 
preferring to send cheques privately to having their 
generosity announced on the occasion. Any one 
taking an interest in such undertakings will be well 
re aid by a visit to the institution, facility for 
which may be readily obtained on application to the 
indefatigable secretary, Mr. Joseph Soul. 


THe Cospen Cius.—The annual dinner of the 
Cobden Club took place on Saturday, at the Shi 
Hotel, Greenwich. 1 r Be: L Gd 
in ing Prosperity to en Clu 
V. some length the career of Mr. Cobden, 
and the work done by him, and referred especially 
to the grief and pain the events of the last year 
would have occasioned him ;— 


I do not believe there is a single thing which has 
occurred, or is likely to occur, which can weaken in us 
the conviction how right, how wise, and how good he 
was. (Cheers.) It is not for me to of the events 
of the war which has just closed, or to try to describe 
the causes which led to it ; but I can say that it is to 
me a feeling of inexpressible relief that I am now stand- 
ing between two gentlemen, one representing that 
great nation France, the other that great nation Ger- 
many, and that they are at peace instead of being at 
strife, as they were a short time ago. (Cheers.) 
Perhaps I may be now allowed to say some- 
thing with regard to ourselves, and certain morals 
which I think we can draw. (Hear, hear.) I think it 
was Cobden who stated that upon the whole he thought 
we were the most combative race in existence. ( Hear, 
hear,” and a laugh.) I entirely share that 
(Renewed langhter.) I think we show it in almost every 
way. There is something in our nature which requires 
the stimulus of an obstacle. Whether it is 3 
in commerce, or in any other good thing, we require 
that stimulus before we put out one-half of our power. 
(Hear, hear.) I would instance it in another respect 
the marvellous power of grumbling which we 
(A laugh.) By our knowledge of the art, = our 
continuous practice, we have obtained nearly all the 
good things which belong to the nation. (Cheers.) 
His lordship also spoke at some length of the diffi: 


in the morning, of Mr. John Macgregor, M 
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culty the Government had had in maintaining our 
neutrality. While paying a high tribute to M. 
Thiers, he regretted the evident tendency in France 
to recede from the Cobden Treaty of Commerce, 
While there were at 23 so many things which 
would have pained Mr. Cobden, there was one 
thing which would have cheeréd him—the new 
treaty with America, which formed the subject of 
the noble earl’s concluding remarks. Amongst the 
other speakers were the Marquis of Ripon, Lord 
Acton, Sir Louis Mallet, M. Arles Dufour, Herr 
George Bunsen, and Mr. Hugh M‘Culloch. The 
threé last-mentioned gentlemen, as forei ests, 
— for France, Germany, and the United 

A PILGRIMAGE ro THE Grave or RICHARD 
CoBpEN in West Lavington Churchyard was made 
on Saturday by a party of between twenty and 
-thirty, including some ladies. The party was 
headed by Mr. Richard Parker, an old member of 
one of eg? an aera the ghee — 
League, Mr. Washington Lyon, an r. rt 
White. Later in the day Ker assembled at the 
Angel Hotel, in Midhurst, where commemorative 
speeches were made. Sp | 


Glennings. 


M. Thiers has the peculiar faculty of both goi 
to sleep and waking when he — sty 

An American paper has the following :—‘‘ Lon- 
don has smallpox. Vaccinate the cable.” : 

Mdlle. Nilsson has received about 55,000. as the 
result of her musical tour in the United States. 

Chinese cucumbers are said to grow from five to 
eight feet in length, and from six to nine inches in 
diameter. 

The opening of the railway line from Blackfriars 
to the Mansion House station is to take place on 
Saturday next. 
The fruit crop (says the Gardener’s Magazine), 
has been thinned to a terrible extent by the ravages 
of the small grubs which always infest the fruit 
trees at this season of the year. : 

Somebody has written - a book entitled, What 
shall my son be?“ Upon which some one replies, 
„If the boy is as bad as the book, the chances are 
that he will be ed. 

A gentleman, of Sullivan county, Md., being fined 
for contempt of court theother day, 1 requested 
the judge to charge the amount and wait till 
harvest for the money. | 

Southey makes the shrewd remark that a man’s 
character may be judged of even more surely by the 
letters which his friends address to him than by 
those which he wrote himself. 

Some of our readers may be interested to know that 
at the recent Garden party, the Princes and the most 
fashionable gentlemen wore dark blue frock coats 
with gilt buttons. 

According to the Midland Farmers’ Club, Mr. J. 
R. M‘Clean, C. E., M. P., has converted 1, 000 
acres of the howling wilderness of Cannock Chase 
into a fruitful place by means of the steam 
plough. 

The following advertisement appears in the 
Record :—‘‘ A Country Gentleman (without family), 
who preaches the doctrines of grace fully, desires a 


temporary — of Parish with a real brother, 
similarly dealt with by God.—Address, —— Street, 
London, E.C.” 

It is related of a colporteur sent out in the palmy 
days of colportage by the American Tract Society, 
that he asked a rou h Arkansan what denomination 
a certain dilapidated-looking meeting-house belonged 
eo 2 Wa'al, stranger,” was the reply, “‘she wur a 
Hard-Shell Baptist, but they don’t run her now,” — 
Harper's. 

HAT’s IN A NAME ?—We are very glad to learn 
that the iage of Mr. Rughoonathdas Mad- 
howdas, a Kupola Bunia merchant, of Bombay, 
with Dhuncoorbai, the daughter of Shet Gud- 
hurdas Mohundas, and the widow of Luchmiohand 
Dhurumsey, was celebrated at Chinchpoogly.— 
Indian Mail, | 

LETTING our THE TruTH.—An old Scotch lady 
was told that her minister used notes. She dis- 
believed it. Said one, ‘‘Go into the gallery and 
see.” She did so, and saw the written sermon. 
After the luckless preacher had concluded his 

on the fourth „ he said, But I will 
not The old woman cried from her lofty 
position, Ve canna, ye canna! for yer paper's 

ive oot.” 

= Is rr ConcLusivE?—The Honolulu Advertiser is 
responsible for the statement that a was 
found in a recently captured whale, in the arctic 
seas on the western side of the continent, that was 
known to belong to a ship at that time cruising in 
the same seas on the opposite side of the continent. 
The supposition is that the whale passed from one 
open sea to another vid the pole ; and he must have 
found open water, for whales must occasionally 
come to the surface and blow. 

Quick Work.—The American Christian Union tells 
a story of adrunken man who wasconverted on Friday, 
baptized on Saturday, received the Lord’s Supper 
on Sunday, on Monday, and was turned 
out of the c on Tuesday! His comment upon 
these double quick” ecclesiastical experiences 
was worthy of a man of more sobriety—‘‘ Anyhow, 
I was just as good when they turned me out as 
when they took me in.” ; 

Nornine Like LeaTrHer.—A savant has disco- 


vered with the mi that when we milk 
into a cup of tea, the albumen of the ilk and the 
tannen 


the tea instantly unite and form leather, 


or minute flakes of the very same compound which 
is produced in the texture of tanned hides, and 
which makes it leather as distinguished from the 
original skin. He consequently estimates that in 
the course of a year a tea-drinker of average 
we imbibes enough leather to make a pair of 
shoes. 

A S.uicut Misrakk.— The churchwarden of a 
village church had been very industrious in selling 
a new hymn-book, costing eighteenpence. The 
minister, one Sunday, just before ismissing the 
congregation, rose and said, All you who have 
children to baptize will please present them next 
Sabbath.” The churchwarden, who was a little 
deaf, having an e N his books, and sup- 
posing his pastor been referring to them, imme- 

iately jumped up and shouted, ‘‘ And all you who 
haven't any can get as many as you want, by calling 
on me, at eighteenpence each.” 

Wuat 18 Fame — After Susan B. Anthony lec- 
tured at Ripton, Wis., she wanted some recreation 
and amusement, so she took a walk on Sunday 
around the graveyard there. While she was enjoy- 
ing the literature of a tombstone, she heard a lot of 
little boys saying, That's her,” and she thought, 
„Such is fame.” Congratulating herself that even 
the children of the land knew her, she was accosted 
by an urchin, who said: Say, ain't you the old 
woman that walks up the wire on the circus tent 
to-morrow ?”’ 
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NOTICE. - All announcements intended for this 
column must be accompanied by a remittance of 
half-a-crown in postage stamps. : 


Dirths, Marringes, and Heaths. 


BIRTH. 
GASQUOINE.—June 21, at Beechfield, Oswestry, the wife 
of Thomas Gasquoine, B. A,, of a son. 


MARRIAGE, 
CONDER—BAINES.—On Tuesday, June 27, at Lower 
Clapton 14 ys Chureh, London, by the Rev. Geo. 
Wm. Conder, the Rev. Eustace Rogers Conder, M. A., 
minister of East Parade Chapel, Leeds, to Anne Catherine, 
second daughter of Edward Baines, Esq., M. P., Headingley 
Lodge, Leeds. No cards. 
DEATHS. 
STOCK.—June 17, at Holloway, Mary, daughter of the late 
Robert Stock, Esq., of Kentish-town. | : 
STUART.—June 20, at Laurel Bank, Upper Sydenham, 
Beatrice, the infant daughter of Harry ad Adah Stuart, 
aged 4 weeks ; also, at the same place, on June 22, Adah, 
the wife of Harry Stuart, Esq., and youngest daughter of 
George J. Cockerell, Esq., of Sydenham, aged 22 years. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday’s Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, June 21. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .. . . 40,652,740 Government Debt. 11,015,104 
Other rities.. 3,984,906 
Gold Coin & Bullion 25,652,740 
Silver Bullion 


440,652,740 


240,652,740 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Propr’tor’s Capit’] £14,553,000;Government Secu- 
8 3,110, 1 rities, (ine. dead 
weight annuity). E12, 989, 490 
Other Securities. 16,816,887 
1 17,106,210 
500,944 755,537 


447,668,124 247,668,124 
Geo. Forses, Chief Cashier. 


Other Deposits .. 
Seven Day and 
other Bills .... 


June 22, 1871. 
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BREAK TAST.— Eyrs's Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND Con- 
ronrix.—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by acareful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately-flavoured beve which may save us many heav 
doctors’ bills.” — Civil Service Gazette. Made simply with 
Boiling Water or Milk. Each packet is labelled“ James 
Epps 4 ey; ae mags pares 4 e Also, makers 
of Epps’s ine, a very thin beverage for evening use. 

How TO Dra Sill. “Wool, Feathers, Ribbons, &c., in 
ten minutes, without soiling the hands, Use Judson’s Simple 
Dyes, eighteen colours, 6d. each, with fall instructions sup- 
plied. Of all chemists. The Family Herald, 3rd September, 
says, “A very slight acquaintance with Judson’s dyes will 
render their application clear to all.” 

HoLLOwAL's PiLLS AND OINTMENT,—FLATULENCY, 
NAUSEA, Emmi the mind 
more rapidly, or wears out the y much faster, than a 
stomach incapable of fully digesting its food. Indigestion 
renders life so miserable that from it 12 most of the 
suicides which daily sbock our nerves. If Holloway’s Pills 
daily rubbed’ over the digestive organs, teats, solendhdly 
daily rub over t igestive organs, 
symptoms will son cease, and thoughts succeed 
the ismal forebodings engendered by 8 which drives 
the sufferer to misery and despair. Holloway’s priceless 
preparations, by briskly acting on the liver and other internal 
organs, have long stood prominently forward for the wonder- 
ful cures they have effected. 3 
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CORN EXCHANGE, Mark LAN, Monday, June 26. 

The show of English wheat on the stands was small this 
mening. nas we have er ype 1 supplies 8 
abroad descriptions in during t w 
We had a quiet trade, at 4 of "he de ce for 
English wheat. Foreign wheat also made former prices, but 
the business was chiefly in retail. The flour trade was in- 
active, and prices were barely supported. Peas, beans, and 


corn were in value. of all des- 

sold slowly, at previous quotations, Of oats we have 

further heavy arrivals, and trade is depressed, ially 
for the in,erior ies. H oats 

values, the runs, however, were 6d. per quarter lower 


| Business transactions have been much. impeded 


— 


— — — 
At the ports of call we have few fresh arrivals, and prices of 
cargoes of wheat and maize remained the sare, 
CURRENT PRICES, 


Per Qr, Per Qr. 
WHEaT— | 1 1 
3 and Kent, Pras— 
reed. —to— 
Ditto new. §1 to 57 Matte — N — f 
Foreign red . 82 56 Pore 
„ white 58 58 Foreign ., * 
B RYE e«¢ * 36 38 
‘English malting 31 34 
ish maltin 
Chevalier... 96 42 |OATS— 
— : * 5 English Feed — — 
oreign ... 7 ” h feed 21 ae 
Matt— ae it 
ee — — Irish Black 19 21 
Chevalier. . — — » White 21 2 
Brown 49 55 Foreign feed — — 
BRANS— FLour— 
Ticks 37 38] Town made 47 80 
Harrow .. .. 39 43] Best country 
Small .. .. — —| households .. 40 42 
Egyptian. 37 38 Norfolk & Suffolk 38 39 


e t pie ft 
is are, fo eaten 
Household Bread, 6hd. to 7d. wa ie ' 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
June 26.—The total im of foreign stock into Iondon lest 
week amounted to 21,226 head. In t ing week i 


1870 we received 8,376 ; in 1869, 12,865; in 1868, 6,146; a 
in 1867, 9,057 head. The cattle trade to-day has been 
characterised by an increased amount of firmuess. The up- 
plies of beasts have been moderate from our own grazing 
districts. A few Lincolnshire beasts in fair condition | 
been offered, and Norfolk has also forwarded a good y. 
but the receipts from Scotland have been limited. Foreign 
stock dias been well represented so far as numbers are con- 
cerned, but the condition has not been prime. Owing to a 
high prices demanded business has been restricted. 
extreme quotation for the best Scots and crosses has been 
5s. 10d. 30 6s, per Slbs., being an advance of 4d, per be. 
From Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire we re- 
ceived about 1,300 Scots and crosses; from other parts of 
England about 120 shorthorns ; from Scotland 50 Scots and 
crosses. The market has been less extensively supplied with, 
sheep, but the quality has been good. A full average 
business has been transacted, and 4d. Sibs. more 

has been obtained. For the best ns and 

6s. 4d. to 6s. 6d. per Silbe. Lambs have been in more re- 
quest, at from 6s. to 7s. 4d. per Sibs. For calves the de» 
mand has been to a moderate extent, at previons quotations. 
Pigs have been quiet, on former terms. 


Per Slbs., to sink the offal, 


4 « €@ 6. a. an. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts 3 10 to 4 10 | Pr. coaree wooled 5 10 6 2 
Second quality .5 0 5 4 PrimeSouthdowné 4 6 
Primelargeoxen 5 4 5 8 | 1 ge. cours calves 3 8 4 
— + 129888 4 
Coarse in | Large ogs . „ N 
Second quality .4 6 5 ny hl 12 410 
Lamb, 6s. to 7s. Od., and Quarter old store pigs, 20s. to 
. 26s. each. 
METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, June 24. 


Moderate supplies of meat have been on offer, The trade 
has been firm, at very full prices. The import into 1 
last week cousisted of 10 packages from Homburg, and 
from Harlingen. 


* 6 4, 
Inferior beef .3 8to4 0 | Middling do. 4 4to4 8 
Middling do. 4 2 4 6 Prime do. 56 8 6 4 
Prime large do. 4 10 5 4 Large pork. .% ® 40 
Prime small do. 5 4 5 8 Small do. 4 8 6 0 
„5 d 6s eS a 
Inferior Mutton 4 0 4 6 

PROVISIONS, Monday, June 26.—The arrivals last 


from Irelaud were 621 firkins butter and 4,032 bales bas 
and from foreign ports 27,723 pack butter, and 1,897 
and 200 boxes bacon, In, Irish butter there is scarcely any- 
thing doing, foreign being so much ayy oe Norm and 
Jersey ined about 44, per evt.; best Dutch ogy 
change, 106s. to 1088. The bacon market ruled slow, Bud 
with the exception of finest Waterford sizeable prices were 1s. 
to 2s. lower; best Hamburg declined 2s. per ewt. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Friday, June 23,— 


by the Matas 

ward weather of the last few days, aud this has gan t 

loss in the various articles of fruit in the fopsign Ui, ia 

now include grapes, strawberries, i the 

usual list of vegetables. Hothouse fruit is amply supplied 
general peaches 


and is of ‘good quality, but the bulk of and 
nectarines is small. 

HOPS,—Borovuau, Monday, June 26.—~During the past 
week there has been no material alteration in our : 
to-day, however, the unfavourable character of the reports 
from the plantations has caused a considerable of 
business at enhanced rates, The blight has pros cou - 
siderably daring the past few days, and at the presemt time 
the plantations are geucrally infested with vermin, and in 
man have eutirely given a Advices from the 
continent report no improvement. New York market 
is very strong, with extreme rates. Mid and Kast Kents, 
21. 168., 41. 46., to 71. 74.; Weald of Kent, 21 14. .. 188. 
to 41. 106. Sussex, 21. 10s., AI. Se, to 4l.; te AL | 
17 31. 158. 41. 15s., to 51. 128.; Olds, II., II. Is, 


POTATOES.—Borovan AND SPrracvieLps,—Mon- 
day, June 26.—The market has been well supplied with 


potatoes, The trade has been quiet at our . The 
import into London last sn yale of 2,610 boxes from 
Rotterdam, 307 Dunkirk, 562 Harfleur, and 5 4 boxes from 
Lisbon. nits, SOs. to 


idueys new, 


ukes old, 5Us. to 80s. per ton; 


F 
1 
5 
3 
8 


inquiry, and was fully as dear. 
high for buyers. 
inquiry, and such 
mustardseed sold 


Fi 


2 
5 


if 
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WOOL, Monday, June 26—A firm tone has 
the sg market; more disposition has been to 
operate, and the value of all qualities has been firmly main- 


3 ae oe ee 1 — 8 . 


OIL, Monday, June 26,—Linseed oil has been — 
Rape has been in moderate request, at full prices. Other oi 
have changed hands quietly. 


TALIOW, Monday, June 26.—The market has been firm. 
Y.C., 43s. Od. and 43s. Od. per cwt. on the spot. Town tal- 
low, 42s, 6d. net cash. 


COAL, Monday, June 26.—Market heavy, at last day’s 
tates. Hetton’s 18s. s.; Hetton’s South, 18s. 3d.; Hetton’s 
Lyons, 15s. 3d.; Harton, 15s, 3d.; Haswell, 18s. 6d.; Hart- 
lepool (original), 188. 6d.; H „ 17s.; Heugh Hall, 
be, 94 ; Kelloe, 16s. 6d. ; Kelloe South, 16s. 9d.; Lambtons, 
18s.; Eden Main, 16e.; Holywell Main, 17s.; Hartley's, 
16s. 6d. Ships fresh arrived, 53, ships left from last day, 
totel 59. Ships at sea, 10. 


Adbertisements, 
— 


A LADY of great experience desires a 

SITUATION as ASSISTANT to a Mother in the 
TRAINING and Management of YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Would undertake the entire charge if required. Has filled a 
similar situation for some years.— Address, A. B., Post-office, 
Rodborough, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


OVERNESS.—A YOUNG LADY 

desires a SITUATION in a family where the children 
are young. She is competent to impart a good English edu- 
eation, with French, Music, Singing, and Drawing.— Address, 
8. S., Post-office, Colchester. 


MINISTERIAL STUDENT (Congrega- 
tional), now in London during the Vacation, desires to 
SUPPLY OCCASIONAL VACANCIES. — Address, 
L. M. N.,“ Nonconformist ” Office, 18, Bouverie-street, E. C. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT in a GENTLE. 
MAN’S SCHOOL, to take general work. A mem- 

ber of a Christian Church, and of some experience. Age, 
- less than 24, Salary, £50.—Apply, B. B., Boston Spa, 


ROCERY and CORN BUSINESS.—In a 
Small Town in the Eastern Counties, 23 Miles from 
London, TO BE DISPOSED OF, in consequence of the 
DEATH of the PROPRIETOR, a Genuine Grocery and 
Corn Business, Stock, £500. Fixtures, about £100. For 


further partienlars apply to X. V. Z., Messrs. George Brettle 
and Co., 119, Wood-ntreet, Cheapside, London. 


JYREEXOLD CHAPEL, to be LET or 
SOLD, at Bow-common, E.—Apply to Mr. Barlow, 
Surveyor, 2a, Granville-place, Portman-square, W. 


oe ey A LE eet 1 — 

f or separately, 
situated in the south end of High-street, Croydon. The 
church, which accommodates 300 persons, is fitted up with 
seats, pulpit, vestry, &c., complete, and is in good repair. 
The plot of ground is in @ commanding position, being a 
corner site, i to the main road of 36ft., and a 
side fron of about 73ft. For particulars apply to Mr. J. 
er, Architect, Wellesley-road, Croydon ; or to 


Theodore 
Messrs. Cowdell and Grundy, Solicitors, No. 26, Budge-row, 
Caunon-street, E. C 


NEW .cOLLEGE, LONDON. 


CANDIDATES 81 — as STUDENTS 
for the MINISTRY at the commencemeiit of the NEXT 
SESSION, in SepreMBER, are reminded that their applica- 
tions and testimonials should be sent in not later than the 


month of July. | 
derigned Se 

un 5 ew , 

stead, N. W. 5 4 


W. FARRER, LL. B., Secretary. 
Hr STREET CHAPEL, HAMP- 
STEAD. 


SERVICES in commemoration of the TENTH ANNI- 
VERSARY will be held (D.V.) on Tuurspay, July 6th, 
1871. The Rev. ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., will 
Preach in the Morning; Service at Twelve o’clock. The Rev. 
J. P. CHOWN, of Bradford, in the Evening ; Service at 
Seven o'clock. The Devotional Services will be conducted b 
oo Dr. BROCK and the Rev. JOHN MATHESON, 


Collections will be made after each service. 


A Cold Collation will be provided in the Schoolroom at 
Two o'clock ; and afterwards a Report of the work and pro- 
tion * by Rev. W. Brock, 


of the 
; 5 pastor; Addresses delivered 6 
1 J. Nunn, S. H. Booth, and n 
M EAD HOUSE, BIGGLESWADE. 


PUPILS REASSEMBLE on Tuns px, July 25th. 
FRED. W. CONQUEST, B.A. 


Hy sat erred HOUSE. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
PARKSTONE, midway between Poole and Bournemouth. 

This Establishment, conducted by Rev. WALTER GILL, 

e cby competent Masters, will PEN (v. v.) AvausT 


Terms moderate. References to Parents of Pupils. 
Prospectus on application. 


HE NORTHERN CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL, SILCOATES HOUSE, WAKEFIELD. 


Principal—Rzav. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A, LLD., 
M. R. LA 


Mathematical, Commercial Education, and are 
business, or for entrance at the 
The School will REOPEN, after the Midsummer Vaca- 


tion, on Fripay, 4th of August, 1871. 
Appliontion for the admission of Pupils to be addressed to 
the Principal, : 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


HE JUBILEE YEAR 


; or . 
The Rev. THOMAS TOLLER’S 
MINISTRY at KETTERING, 


The Independent Church and C tion at Kettering, 
over which the Rev. Thomas Toller has been Pastor for fifty 
years, have come to the unanimous resolution to present him 
with a TESTIMONIAL in this his Jubilee Year, which it is 
thonght should take the form of a free-will offering iu 


money. 

As, no doubt, many of Mr. Toller’s friends and former 

„now living at a distance, may be desirous of joining 

in this mark of esteem, the Committee who have been 
appointed to carry out the object have thought it due to 
non-resident friends that should be 
with the determination of the Church and Con 

It is intended to present the TESTIMONIAL on the 19th 
July next. The Rev. Thomas Binney has kindly promised 
to at Two p.m., and at Five o’clock a Public Meeting 
will be held for the presentation of the Testimonial. 

Contributions may be forwarded to either of the following 


Gentlemen: 
Mr. WADDINGTON, \ 
Mr. STOCKBURN, | 1 


Mr. COCKER, 
Mr. GOOSEY, | 


Or to Mr. John Wallis, the Treasurer. 


TEE CASTLE HALL SCHOOL, 
NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. THORPE (Widow of the late Rev. 
T. M. Thorpe), assisted by Masters and French and English 
Resident Governesses. a 

etuses forwarded on application. 


Prospec 
The SCHOOL will REOPEN on Saturpay, July 29th. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap MastTer— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 


Seconp MasTEeR— 


J. H. Taylor, Esq., M. A., Queen's Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 
School ; Scholar (B.A.) of Trin. Coll. Camb., 14th in Ist 
eg in Classical Tripos, and lat Chancellor’s Medallist, 


AssIsSTANT MASTERS— 
A. H. SCOTT WHITE, * B. A., Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 


JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., F. E. I. S., Member of the 
Couneil of the Philological Society, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text 11 
4 1 4 Dialect of the Southern Counties of 1 
„ Ee. | 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Priseman 
of Christ’s Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Trivos, 1866. 


For Prospectuses and further information apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. R. 
H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


Hurd — WEST HILL HOUSE. 


Principal—J. StTEwartT, Esq. 
First Master—Apam Myron, Esq., M.A. 
Pupils prepared for University Local Examination, and for 
N — Matriculation. 
Preparatory Class for Little Boys.“ 


I DEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 
Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond. U.). 
PUPILS PREPARED for MATRICULATION at 
LONDON UNIVERSITY, or for Commercial Pursuits, 
Terms, 28 to 36 Guineas per annum, according to age. 
F i ly to the Principal! or the Secretary, 
— — apply Principal} or the Secretary 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, BISHOPS STORTFORD. 


Head Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT of Trinity College 
ao 4 


Terms :—From 35 to 45 ‘Guineas. No extras but Drawing 
and Music. 


Examiners—The Syndicate of the University of Cambridge. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 

GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Princi The Misses HOWARD. 
Resident French, and German Governesses. 
Attendant Professors. 
monthly. Test Examinations every term. 
This College educates Daughters of Gentlemen and Pro- 
Te Hoe i iry, and well situated, and has 

am Raney 1 „1 recreation. 1 * 


literary and intellectual 5 manners, 
with a healthy Curistian and moral ing. 

Prospectus, with and copies of Examination 
Papers, on application. | 


HALF TERM will COMMENCE Monpay, June 19. 
H EATH FIELD, 8TONT GATE, 
LEICESTER. 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ConDuUcTED BY THE Misses MIALL. 


MASTERS. 
French and Italian. Mons. C. C. CaAILLaRp. 
. n eer ie 2 E28 
usicand Singing, . J. BAVILLE NE, * 
Associate, Royal Academy. 
Drawing and Painting . . J. Hocn, Esy. 
Dancing and Calisthenics . Malle. L’ANGLEE. 


ä2ä3i ! oe J. BeRnays, 
| Professor of Chemistry at 
St. Thomass Hospital, 


Arithmetic . „ „ #« Mr. J. Hepworrn. 
The above branches of education are taught exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. The general English 
tion is under the immediate direction of the Principals and a 
competent staff of Governesses. 

: Terms forwarded on application, 


oe Jone 28, 1871. 


nainted 
* N 


ETTENHALL COLLE x, 
near WOLVERHAMPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Head Master — ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq,, 
B. A., Fellow of University College, London. 

Second Master — JAMES SHAW, Esq., Peel Exhibitioner 
and First Classman at the First B. A. Examination, 
Queen's University, Ireland. 

Assisted by a competent staff of Under - Masters. 
The NEXT SESSION vill commence lat Audusr. 
For Prospectuses, Terms, &c., apply to the Head Master 
at the College, or to the Hon. See, . Dickineoa, Esq., New- 
bridge, Wolverhampton. 


OF SEO ee SAL SRO MEADS - 
, Kensington-gardens-square, W. i 
SHEDLOCK (diplomées), assisted by resident French and 
German Governesses, and ae i RECEIVE 
a limited number of BOARDERS, to whom they offer all the 
comforts of home and a complete education on the Conti- 
nental systems. Reference, Rev. J. Shedlock, M.A., 7, Blom- 
field-street, E. C. 


L AUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
—Mrs. JAMES MORLEY RECEIVES TWELVE 
YOUNG LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. Resident 
Foreign Governesses and first-class in attendance. 
Superior Continental Education combined with the comforts 
and religious influences of an English home. French is the 
language of the house and the medium of instruction. Laus- 
anne, from the salubrity of its climate and beauty of scenery, 
forms a delightful place of residence. Terms, £65 per anuum. 
Reference is kind 1 to Rev. T. Binney, Upper 
Clapton, London; Dr. David Brown, Belvedere-p 
Aberdeen ; and to Parents of Pupils. For Prospectus apply 
to the Principal, Haute Combe, Lausanne. Mrs. Morley wi 
(p. v.) visit London and other parts of England in July, and 
return to Lausanne early in August. 


VY ter 0Ria VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches ofa thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


HE LONDON AND COUNTY 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, &c., 
No. 7, Bishopsgate Street Within, London. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Henry G. Ashhurst, Esq. 

Alex. B. Goodall, Esq. S8. R. Pattison, Esq. 

J. R. H. Keyworth, Esq. | Jonathan S. Stacy, Esq. 
Joseph Gurney, Esq., and Thomas Simpson, Esq., Trustees. 

Life Policies for small sums, by monthly payment of pre- 
miums. Several special features have been introd by 
this Institution. 

ACTIVE AGENTS with good references are required. 


Apply to 
WILFRED A. BOWSER, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


NAI AL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
TION, 48, Gracechurch-street, London. 
Established December, 1835. 

Mutual assurance without individual liability. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—CHARLES GILPIN, Esq., M. P. 
Deputy Chairman—CHARLES WHETHAM, Esq. 


William John Barron, Esq. | Charles W. C. Hutton, Esq. 
Henry White Castle, 1 Sir Benj. 8. Phillips, Kut., 
80. 


Thomas Chambers, Ald. 
AC., M. P. Charles Reed, Esq.. F. S. A., 
Joseph Fell Christie, Esq. M. P. 
Henry Constable, Esq. John Scott, Esq. 
William James Haslam, Esq. | Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
MEDICAL Orricers.—Thomas B. Peacock, Esq., M. D., and 
John Gray, Esq., F. R. C. S. 


SoLicitoR.—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
CoxsuLrI NG Actuary.—Charles Ansell, Esq., F. R. S. 
Gross annual income 425,670 5 3 
Accumulated capital . 422,974,787 15 
Total claims paid. . . . £2,776,46613 
Profits distributed „„ ieee 


The whole of the profits are divided amongst the assured. 
The next division of profits will be made on the 20th of 
November, 1872. 

In conformity with the MARRIED WOMEN’S PRO- 
PERTY ACT, 1870, policies may now be effected for the 


te benefit of wife and children. ies are not 
—— to the control of the husband or of creditors, and are 
free from probate d 


uty. 

Forms of — may be had on appheation at the 
Society’s Offices, 48, Gracechurch-street, London, or of the 
Agents of the Institution. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — WHITSUN 

_ HOLIDAYS.—Professor Pepper's “Trip to the 
Western Hi of Ireland”: grand Scenery and Irish 
— 3 Revival of aon a: 
ngs, under su tendence, grand 
Scenic and ical Effects. Vocalist, 1 Mr. I. L. 
King, Esq., on “ Muscle and Muscular Power,” i by 
Herr Willio, the wonderful Contortionist and Imitator of 
Birds and Animals. t of E. D. Davies, the 
Premier Ventriloquist.—The Ghost and other entertainments 
5 Open from 12 to 5 and 

to 10. 


T ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


We are more than satisfied; we are truly deli ted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 


certainly y Shirley’s to all our friends.”—J. 
RoBERTS, 

“ As on all ious visits, I can testify that this is the 
most home I find when away from home.”—W. B. 
Harvey, Frome 


“ After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and ity, with the most moderate charges) as 
the ng yo Hotel par excellence.“ —J. K. KARCHER, 
Toronto W. 


Ss une 28, 1871. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


— 


Mn. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and . NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 


* for every purpose. 26, Finsbury- place, Moorgate- 
5 
FRANCIS MORTON & COMPANY 
(Limited). 


Head Offices and Works, 
NAYLOR STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


IRON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 


On a much improved system. 
The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company’s Architect. 


Prices on application. 


OLERS GLASS CHANDELIERS.— 
Table Glass of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGH A M—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-st. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD* STARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


a inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 
the Purest, Strongest, Cheapest, and Best. 
Prices,2s.4d.—2s.8d.—3s.—3s.4d.&38s.8d.lb. 


Genuine packets signed WAZ Wornuman Wo: 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea, free from mineral powder, 
AGENTS ARE APPOINTED— 
2.53 


CHEMISTS, &c., in the COUNTRY 
—CONFECTIONERS in LONDON. 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation — 1 the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists and Ironmongers, &c., in Boxes, 1s., 
2s. 6d., and 48. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GOD ARD, 
Chemist, Leicester, 


OALS.—LOWEST SUMMER PRICES. 
LEA and CO. 8 PRICES.—Hetton or Lambton 
Wall’s-end, by screw steamers and railway, 23s.; Hartlepool, 
22s. best Wigan, 20s.; best Silkstone, 20s. ; new Silkstone, 
19s. ; Clay-cross, 20s. and 178.; Primrose, 19s. ; Barnsley, 
„ 178 ; best Derby, 17s.; Kitchen, 16s ; Cobbles, 15s. ; 
Hartley, 168.; Nuts, 14s. ; Tanfield Moor, 19s. ; small, 115. 
Coke, 14s. per 12 sacks. Net cash. Delivered thoronghl 
screened. ws Highbury and Highgate, N.; Kingsland, 
E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road ; Great Northern 
Railway Stations, King’ s-cross andHolloway; and 4 and 5 
Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. No Agents. 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1833.—Best Coals only.— 
Cash, 23s. G. J.C. and Co. sell no other than the best Walls- 
end Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most 
durable, and the cheapest in hay end for all domestic pur- 
poses. Vendors to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
and H.R.H. the Duke of date —13, Cornjall; Eaton 
Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor H Purfleet 
Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars ; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; 
Durham Wharf, Wandsworth (office, 108, High-street) ; High- 
level Station, Crystal Palace. 


A REAL SEA BATH in your own room, 

by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By tak- 
ing a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury 
and the benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the incon- 
venience of absence from home, and are adopting the surest 
means of tone to your constitution. Sold in Bags 
and Boxes by alk Chemists and Druggists. Beware of i — 
tions. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 

system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt is the 

surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, 

lumbago, gout, glandular 1 weakness of the joints, 

Ke. Sold in Bags and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
Beware of imitations. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 
Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 


COR KS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
and every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, an 
Wholesale of R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. London 
Agents:—W. Best & Sons, Henrietta-street, Cavendisn- 


. 
ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 


many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
afford others ‘the information by which he obtai their 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or * 
mconvenience.— Forward address, on a stamped envelope, to 
F. Kingston, Esq., Church-street, Ware, Herts. 


OO PING COUGH.—RKOCHE’S HER. 


BAL EMBROCATION is recommended by many 


of the most eminent of the Faculty as * onl 

end perfect cure, without the use Id b 
in bottles, at 48. each. — Agent, E 

88, Old Change (form+--) C167, St. Paul's), London. 


known s 


— 


IMPORTANT 


NOTICE. Nein 


J. & P. COATS, 


SEWING, TATTING, & CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 


PAISLEY, 
Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for Excellence of Quality, 


& P. COATS beg to call the attention 


of the Public to their Jm Best Sort 


@ Sgwine Corton, which with the view of more fully meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they now make Siz 


Cord in all lengths from No. 10 to 100 inclusive. 


The importance of this change will be more clearly understood when they 


state that in the Trapp, ordinary 


Soft Sewing Cotton, in all lengths, known as Siz Cord, is such to No. 40 only, being Four Cord from 42 to 70, and Three 


Cord above that number. 


WHOLESALE AGENT— 
WM. GILMOUR, 80, WOOD-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


— — —ũ—— 


SAUCE. IEA AND PERRINS. 


THE ‘“ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 


Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND ND PERRINS' SAUCE. 


BEW ARE OF IB IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, aud sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. 


ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


ONE POUND EQUALS FORTY-TWO. 


An important fact, certified by eminent Analysts who 
have tested 


Whitehead’s Essence of Beef. 


Sold in boxes from 2s. 3d. by all Grocers, Italian Warehouse- 

men, and Chemists, and Wholesale of Copland and Co., 

Travers and Sons, Preston and Sons, Crosse and Blackwell, 
and E. Lazenby and Son. 


As supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 


‘Best FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as possible.“ — 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 

„The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.“ 
Social Science Review. 

„Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, 1s., 2s., 58., and 10s 
Prepared by 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


CONSUMPTION, WASITING, 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 
SAVORY and MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. 
They are the only remedies yet known for effecting the diges- 
tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach can- 
not tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle, from price 2s. to 21s. 
- SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES.- 
TION ; and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions, 
especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN- 
FAN'S, 


DINNEFORD AND CO., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


CROSBY'S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Disea 


ses. 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 
SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says: 

I have repeatedly o served how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases Pulmonary Consumption, and | can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthenin treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves di and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, — 


Coughs, Influenza, Ni Be om Baten hy n by — 
t re- 


and all sffections of 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles, 
at Js. Od., 4s. 6d., and lls. each; and dino by James M. 
Crosby Chemist, , Scarborough. 

*.* Invalids should read rosby’s Prize Treatise on “ Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had * of all Chemists. 


IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


F. BRABY & 00. 


Price Lists AND DRAWINGS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
F. BRABY & Oo., 


FITZROY WORKS, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
And at IDA WHARF, DEPTFORD. 


FUNERALS ARE CONDUCTED ‘BY THE 


REFORMED FUNERALS 
COMPANY (Li yap on an entirely NEW SYSTEM, at 
ONE-THIRD LESS than the usual The handsome 


and artistic Hearses and elegant Mourning Carriages 8 
universally admired. All the — 


of the highest character. Very a Funerals at £6 2. 
(usually . 08.) 
Estimates free by post, 15, ele Regent - street, W. 


KINAHAN's . LL „ WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
very CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in eg re 


ectly pure, and more wholesome than 
randy, Note the words— 
LL. WHISKY” 


„ KINAHAN’S 
on Seal, Label, and Cork. 
New Wholesale Depdt, 6a, Great Tichfield-street, 
Oxford-street, W. 
CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
' TABLET, which also impart a delicious Fragrance. 


Manufacted by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candies, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
„Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 
AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


more than a quarter of acme RATE 
DELL’S PILLS have stood the test of 


Dor 


an 


despite many rivals, have surpassed them all 
ate blood, they strike at the jvery root of the — 
revivify the system, and in most cases effect an cure, 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent N 
at ls. II d., 28. 9d., and 48. 6d. per box. 

RUP TURES. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN r 
LEVER TRUSS, for the alow steel 

the body, is e for the f application th ng Es 
advantages :— lst. F Perfect free- 
dom from liability to c 
with ual comfort in any position ** range go Lage 
day th. It admits of every kind of 

lightest inconvenience to the wearer, and 


— from 
“We do sea and we tno . to 


fied approbation ; and we strem 
— . which they 


e may bo worn 


all those who stand in need of 
cannot so fully, nor with the 2 comfort, obtain — any 


other us or trussas (rom that which 

highest satisfaction in thus recommending amendng - chore. 2 

1 by the foll t — A Wil- 
mmen y ollowing eminen ꝛ— Wi 

liam Fergusson, Ee, F. R. S., 14 

College, Surgeon to King’s 9 


Guthrie, E " Su to the Royal 

mic Hospi 4 — „F. N — 
to King’s Col Gay aHoapi i W Con Ea 
8 to Guy a H 


Surgeon to the Magdalen Hesplealy" T. 5 G 
F. Hes, Surgeon to the London Hospital; W 
Esq., Surgeon· in- Chief to 14 
Aston K ey Surgeon to Pons Albert 
Esq., F | ames Luke, Esq., 
a Societ ety ; Erasmus Wilson, 
ot . 
A Descriptive Circular may be had and tho Tums 
(which cannot fail to fit) can * forw by post, se se’ 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches 
to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s. 218., 26s. 6d., and Sis, 6d. 
Postage, Is. 

Pries of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. 
1 d b 


5. 84. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 52s. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John 


ou NEW PATENT 
Erro sTOcKINGS 


—The material of which these 
rous, ie in texture, 


ded by the Facult 
der and th. bye eos 10 0 tte =r 
it. 
the LEG . 
ike an or stocking. as oe E. K, 6d., . ied 
168. each. ‘Postage 6d. 


VARICOSE ‘VEINS n 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Pendl, London. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON'S| 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On the 30th inst., 


BRITISH QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW. No, CVII. For Juby, price 60 


Contenta i 
I. Tux Roman EuriIkx. 
II. Turisx. 
UI. Hoon Miter. 
IV. Herepitary LEGISLATORS. 


V. Tus Gentus or NONCONFORMITY AND THE PR- 
Gress or Soctery. 


VI. Jowerr’s TRANSLATION or PLATO. 
VIL Ma. Miauu’s Morion on DisksTABLISHMENT. 
VIII. Contemporary LITERATURE. 


THE NEW ESSAYS. | 


ART and RELIGION. By Josiah Gil- 
BERT, Author of Cadore, or Titian’s Country”; Joint 
Author of “The Dolomite Mountiins.” Price 1s. 


MR. R. W.“ DALE’S NEW WORK. 


THE TBN;COMMANDMENTS. By R. 
W. Date, M. A., Author of “ Week-day Sermons,” 
“The Jewish Temple,” Ke. 3s. 6d. 


DR. PRESSENSE’8 NEW WORK. 


THE MARTYRS and APOLOGISTS. 


Being the Second Series of The Early Years of Chris- 
tianity.“ By E De Pnrsskxsk, D.D., Author of 
“ Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work,” &c., in 
8vo, price 148. cloth. 

“The same graphic powers which enabled this distin- 
guished writer to invest with new and popular charms the 
narrative of the Saviour’s life on earth, are displayed in 

hing the post-Apostolic missions aud persecutions, the 

of the seconu and third centuries, and the leading 
features of the Apology which sought to justify their faith to 
the world, It is another instalment towards a really popular 


LETTERS on EDUCATION. By J. P. 
Mons. New Edition, paper, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HELPS to FAITH and a HOLY LIFE. 
By J. P. Barnett. Second Edition, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


, Now ready, price Sixpence each, 
THR CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY’S 
LECTU RES. 


1. THE ARCHBISHOP of TORK on 
DESIGN in NATURE. Fourth Edition, 6d. 


2. THE DEAN of CANTERBURY on 
SCIENCE and REVELATION. Second Edition. 6d. 


3. REV. W. JACKSON, M. A., on POSI- 
TIVISM. ‘Third Edition. 6d. 


4. PROF. RAWLINSON on ALLEGED 


HISTORICAL, DIFFICULTIES of the BIBLE. 
Second Edition. 6d. 


5. THE BISHOP of CARLISLE on the 


GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT of REVELATION. 
Second Edition. 6d. 


6. REV. Dr. STOUGHTON on 
MIRACLES. Second Edition. 6d. 


7. REV. Dr. RIGG on PANTHE- 
ISM. Gd. 


8. REV. CHARLES ROW, M. A., on 


MYTHICAL THEORIES of CHRISTIANITY. 
Edition. 64d. 


9. THE BISHOP of L on CHRIST’S 
TEACHING and INFLUENCE on the WORLD. ad. 


10. PROF. STANLEY LEATHES on 
1. EVIDENTIAL VALUE of St. PAUL's 
ISTLES. Second Edition, 6d. 


U. CANON COOK on the COMPLETE- 


NESS and ADEQUACY of the EVIDENCES of 
CHRISTIANITY. Second Edition. 6d. 


London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 
HE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


For a Breta-Chvurchisan’s estimate of thie Creed, eee— 


“THE ROW IN DAME ALBION’S 
CHURCH SCHOOL; or, High, Low, and Broad 
ideas of ‘Essentials, in Two Scenes. . 


Auto PEDIA;_ or, Instructions on 
“ween. D.D., Author of The Primal * 
London: 8. W. Partridge and Co, 9, Paternoster. row. 


— with Photo, Portrait, price Se. 6, 
: OIR of the late Rev. ARCH 


JACK, North Shields. By the Rev. Prof 
LORIMER, i Presbytecian Callens, London. 


Edinburgh: Thomas C. Jack. London: Hamilton and Co. 


HE ANCIENT LAW of TITHES: 


shewing that Tithes the Property of the Public 
and the Poor.” By WILLIAM EAGLE. : 
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THE. NONCONFORMIST. 
QAMPSON LOW and Co.'s NEW BOOKS 
: for JUNE 


—— ͥͤ —— ̃ ᷣ ee ee — — — ee 
| A DAUGHTER of HETH: A Novel. 3 
vols. Post 8vo. 318. 6d. 

“To know how delightful a little * she is, however, 
our readers must go to the book itself. They may not find it 
in style and construction absolutely free from blemishes ; 
but they will think, as we do, that t ate but detail, and 
are quite lost in the general impression left on the mind of 
vivid tender freshness, with all the sparkle of dew, and, we 
may add, too, its purity.”—Daily News, June 1. 

“The purpose of the book is to teach people to be light, 
cheerful, atid kindly. In order to convey this lésson the 
writer weaves a *＋ story of real liſe into an interesting 
novel, aud makes the details entertaining hr ag con- 
versation and skilful delineation of character.”—Globe. 

“We wish we knew to whom we are indebted for this 
unique daughter of Heth, and her beautiful and touching 
story. . . . The special genius of the book is the eon- 
tion of such a character as Coquette’s—without any con- 
Scious principle, without a religion, scarcely eren moral in 
a conventional sense, yet exquisitely good, with a purity and 
self-forgetfulness that are angelic.”—Spectator. 

“There is plenty of pathos, humour, and power of descrip- 
tion. We will not reveal the plot, which is the s of the 
misplaced attachment of a charmingly drawn young French- 
woman, but, with the above reservation, commend it to our 
readers.” — Atheneum. 


THE “JOHN HALIFAX” SERIES OF GIRLS’ BOOKS. 


ITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY: a 
Picture from Life. By the Author of John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” (Forming Vol. I. of the John Halifax’ 
Series of Girls’ Books.”) Small post 8vo, with Illustrations 
by Frilich, cloth extra, 4s. is day. 
“This is a pretty narrative of baby life, describing the 
simple doings and sayings of a very charming and rather pre- 
cocious child nearly three years old. ‘ Little Sunshine,’ who 
is no doubt a real personage, travels to Scotland with her 
mamma, and the small adventures she meets with by the way 
and in the Highlands are so naturally told that the reader, if 
a parent, will readily acknowledge the verisimilitude of this 
pictme from life. The book is written, we su pose, for chil- 
dren, aud is sure to beappreciated by them.“ Pall Mall Gazette, 
THE COUSIN from INDIA. By Greoro1ana M. Craik. 
Illustrated by Frölich. Small post 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 4s. [This day. 
Uniform with Little Sunshine’s Holiday,“ by the Author 
of “ John Halifax.” 
ITTLE MEN: Life at Plumfield with 

Jo’s Boys. New work by the Anthor of “Little 

Women.” 1 vol., small post 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
“This is a delicious little story—pretty both ontside and 
in—of a sear little heaven-upon-earth. Only if dear little 
stories could die, we should be in very low spirits at the pros- 
pect of the impending decease of the one before us, for it is 
‘a great deal too good for this world.’ Lest we should be 
supposed to be ironical, let us say at once that we are very 
serious in our admiration of this truly charming little book, 
which is full of amusement, experience, and wisdom—expe 
rience of children, and much wisdom in its theories as to 
their management. And the story—ifa journal of a 
year’s poings-on at a school can be called a story—will amuse 
the old as much as or more than the young; for the humour 
is almost as remarkable us the tenderness, and the present 
writer confesses to have laughed aloud to himself many times 
during its perusal, and looked about for some one to enjoy it 
with bim. Indeed, Mrs. Alcott’s are eminently books to be 
read aloud in a family circle.”—Spectator. 

Of LITTLE MEN 30,000 were sold in Boston the first 
week of publication; of LITTLE WOMEN, 78,000; and of 
OLD-FASHIONED GIRL, 45,000 have been sold in 
America. 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S SOCIETY 
NOVEL. 


INK and WHITE TYRANNY. 1 Vol., 
small post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The caustic pen which was wielded so powerfully in the 
pages of Uncle Tom's Cabin,” aud was one of the earliest 
causes of emancipation from black slavery, is here enlisted 
etn ae Rights, in a crusade against the tyranny of fashion 
and folly. 


EVOTIONS; and DEVOTIONAL 
MEDITATIONS, in Prose and Verse. For Private 
Use. By Cnarvtes GirvLestTone, A. M., Rector of 
Kingswinford, Staffordshire; and Author of a Commen 
on the Old and New Testaments. New Edition, por csi 
Fep. 8vo, cloth, red edges, price 1s. 6d. (Ready. 
“A manual of occasional prayers adapted for different 
events of ordinary occurrence in only and domestic life, 
as sickness, journeys, return of friends, loss of relations; for 
the aspirations of the 2 mind, as holiness, faith, 
assurance, devotion; and the various phases of spiritual 
conflict, as yrs ee mistrust, and doubt of acceptance. 
The Rev. Charles Girdlestone’s name is a sufficient 
guarantee for their suitableness, orthodoxy, and fitness to 
= be aan for which they are selected.” —Engli 
1urchman. 


HE GOSPEL ACCORDING to MAT- 
THEW EXPOUNDED. By the Rev. H. T. Apam- 
son, B.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge, Author of “ The 
A of the Faith,” Ke. In One Vol., demy 8vo, cloth, 
about 12 price 128. 
This work shows the continuity of idea in the mind of the 
generally acknowledged difficul 


en wherein ties are 


HE DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHICAL 


2 ne Vol. large 8vo 1,032, a 
8. i . 
* containing Sixteen Pages of Preface, Ex. 
2 tter, and men Pages, may be had on appli- 
cation. 

*The volume contains a hundred thousand names, and, of 
course, the information which is given respecting name 


r —— 
it occu a single ; never more than a cou lines. 
The inform ; ists of the i — a 


London: Whittaker and Co,, Ave Maria-lane, 


8 Junz. 28, 1871, 


Y R ‘ 
TRI . E VII 
2s. Gd. Monthly. 
Coxtonts von JULY. 


1. Mr. Herbert Spencer on Moral Intuitions and Moral 
Sentiments. By Richard H. Hutton. 
2. Dean Stanley’s Question. By Peter Bayné. 
3. Music and Morals. Part III. The . By the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
4. Republics, Civil and Social. By the Rev. John Hunt. 
5. Trades’ Unions, Strikes and Lock-Outs: a Rejoinder. By 
George Potter. \ 
6. The Rationale of Anti-Ritualism. By; the Rev. G. H. 
umner. 
7. The Use of Modern Literatures in the Higher Education. 
By J. R. Mosley. 
8. The Character of Christ: Does it Su an adequate 
Basis for a Religion? By the Rev. T. W. Fowle: 
9. Verification of Beliefs. By Henry Sidgwick. 1 
10. Galicanism and the New Dogma of Infallibility. By Df, 
J. A. Dorner, Berlin. 
Strahan and Co., Ludgate- hill. 
Now ready, sewed, 18, 


THE WAR and the COMMUNE. 


By Joskru MAzzixI. 
Strahan and Co., Ludgate- hill. 


— ——— * 


Now ready, sewed, Is., 


HE DIVINE DEATH: a Sermon, 
reached in St. Paul's Cathedral on Good Friday, 
1871. By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., Bishop of Derry. 


Strahan and Co., Ludgate-hill. 


— — — 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 141, 
for Juty. Price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
. “ Armgart : a Tragic Poem. By George Elliot. 
% Patty.“ Chapters XXXVII.—XAL. 
. “How Literature may Illustrate History.” By David 
Masson. 
. “Two Nights in a French Prison during the Civil War.” 
. Pope and Cowper.” 
. “Pleasant Recollections of Fifty Years’ Residence in 
Ireland.” By John Hamilton, of St. Ernan’s. Parts 
III. and IV. 
7. Der Ruhm; or, the Wreck of German Unity”: the 
Narrative of a Brandenburger Hauptmann. 


Macmillan and Co., London. 


HANDBOOK FOR REFORMERS. 


ISTORY of the CORRUPTIONS of 
CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. J. PRIESTER, LL. D., 
F. R. S. In One Volume, carriage free, on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 


in stamps. 

The * embraces :—1. History of Opinions relating to 
Jesus Christ. 2. The Doctrine of Atonement. 3. Concern- 
ing Grace, Original Sin, and Predestination. 4. Relating to 
Saints and Angels. 5. State of the Dead. 6. The Lord’s 
Supper. 7. Baptism. 8. The Changes that have been made 
in the Method cf Public Worship. 9. Church Discipline. 
10. History of Ministers in the Christian Church. II. 
History of the Papal Power. 12. The Monastic Life. 13. 
History of Church Revenues. 

Address, H. Brace, 178, Strand, London. 
TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
. oo and yo . — _ 0 
ualities and prices will compare advan any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 
Designed and Executed—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 
street, City, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
dou-bridge, S. E. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


32, New Bridge-street, London, E.C. 
Established 1847. 
- Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
DIRECTORS. 


DANIEL PRATT, „Chairman. 
JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 


Qos CON = 


Benham, Angustus, Esq. Rooke, George. * 
Bunnell, Peter, Esq. Starling, Robt. B., Esq. 
Burton, John R., Esq. Trouncer, John Hy., Esq., 
Groser, William, Esq. M.D. Lond. 

Howat, John B., Esq. | Wills, Fred., jun., Esq. 


So.icrrorRs.—Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Puysician.—E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F. R. S. 
a Sun RON.— John Mann, Esq. 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT.—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. I. A. 


POLICIES PAYABLE IN LIFETIME at any de- 
termined by the proposer when the assurance 28 
NON-FORFEITURE OF POLICIES.—Assurer- may 
take out policies on a plan which makes forfeiture ir ssible. 
PROFITS belong to the members, and are ay _ tioned 
every three years, aud are paid in cash to those mem 3 who 
elect 80 to receive them. 
POLICIES are not disputed except in cases of fr: l. 
FREE POLICIES for equitable amounts, with participa- 
tion in future profits, without payment, will be 
are unable to con- 


A NEW TABLE has been prepared suitable to borrowers, 
The last Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained on ap- 
plication to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 
„  ALPRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 
Money Advanced on Freehold and other good Securities. 
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